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This manual, designed to orient new assistant 
teachers to the principles and routines of the Pennsylvania Research 
in Infant Development and Education (PBIDE) project^ a center-based 
program enrolling U3 children ages 12-38 months^ contains a brief 
section giving background information on the project and the 
project's specific guidelines for assistants, and two major sections 
on procedures and methods and materials. The procedures section 
details useful practical ideas for helping with the children 
throughout the daily sessions. The methods and materials section is 
written to acquaint the new assistant with some of the learning 
resources of the project and to provide an explanation of how and why 
these materials are used. The final section of this manual orients 
the assistant teacher to the two home-based programs operated by the 
project. (GO) 
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FDREWARD 

The first few days of work at the PRIDE Project will be very 
confusing. The large number of noisy children and adults constantly 
moving and undertaking new activities create an atmosphere which does 
not lend itself to being quickly understood. Newly employed assis- 
tant teachers can ease their adjustment by reading this manual care- 
fully. 

It is not only in your own interest that you be familiar with the 
principles and routines of the Project. The children's well being is 
also dependent on it. If one adult encourages a behavior and another 
discourages it, the child senses his environment to be unstable and 
inconsistent. He feels confused as to what behavior is appropriate. 
If, on the other hand, those adults the child encounters have similar 
expectations for him and for themselves, the child feels safe and 
consequently can develop more easily in all areas. By reading, under- 
standing, and complying with this manual, you are helping to create 
a school environment which is healthy and sustaining for the children. 
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PRIDE PROJECT 

PENNSYLVANIA RESEARCH IN INFANT DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION PROJECT 

(1972'-73) 

The Pennsylvania Research In Infant Developiscnt and Education Project 
is an educational effort to accelerate the development of children from a 
variety of cultural and socioeconojulc backgrounds. It represents a 
cooperative effort by college, connunity, private and state agencies to 
stixaulate the development of children, 12 - 52 months of age, by providing 
developmentally enriching experiences in a controlled environment which 
enhances the growth of sensory, conceptual and language abilities. 

The Project itself services over 120 children and consists of six 
distinct segments, four center ptogroms and two home programs. In the 
Phase I Center Program, 23 children ranging from 12 to 20 months of age 
are picked up each morning between 7:30 and 8:30 and transported to a 
large learning space in tlie West Chester College Learning Research Center. 
Here they spend a total of four hours per day interacting, sometimes in a 
structured environment and other times in a free play situation. After a 
morning of individual as well as group play, sensory training in discrimination 
and integration, and practice in conceputal and language development tasks, 
they are transported home for the day. The Phase II Center Program presently 
enrolls 20 children ranging from 26 to 38 months of age who have completed 
a year of Phase I activities and are now exposed to a similar program at 
a higher level which concentrates specifically on the development of beginning 
math and reading skills. In the Phase I and II Home Programs 23 and 22 children 
respectively, of the above age ranges are visited individually by student 
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aaal0taat8 from the College who act as tutora for two 40--mlnute periods each 
week* By provldloig verbal atiaulatlon and individual Instruction In developmental 
tasks, they seek to accomplish Bomt of tha saw objectives toward which the 
Center Prograas are directed. Evaluative «eaaure»enta have Indicated favorable 
program effects In terms of intellectual development, social development and 
langxaage development. 

The Phase III (PreKindergarten) enrollment consists of two center-based groups 
of children 40 to 52 months of age. The afternoon group consists of 19 children 
who have completed Phese I and Phase II Center Programs during the preceding two 
years. The 19 children who meet during the morning have participated In Phase I 
and II Home Programs. Children In the Phase III Programs learn concepts and 
skills, many ordinarily reaerved for presentation until elementary 8chool» in 
the areas of reading, math, science, social studies and health and safety. 
Their learning experiences in Phases I and II prepare them for mastery of the 
Phase III content. 

The overall direction of the Project, now in Its fifth year. Is the 
responsibility of Dr. Russell A. Dusewlcz, a Research Associate with the 
Bureau of Research of the Pennsylvania Department of Education. It Is 
operated under the auspices of the Learning Research Canter at West Chester 
State College In West Chester, Pennsylvania, which provides in the way of 
assistance for the instructional aapects, three teachers, three part-time 
graduate assistants, and approximately 40 part-time undergraduate student 
aaslstants. The Project presently receives support from the following agencies: 
The U.S. Office of Education; the Pennsylvania State Department of Education; 
West Chester State College; the Dolf Inger-McMahon Foundation; and the Helen 
Groome Beatty Foundation. 
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ORIENTATION 

1* Schedule of Center PrograJ^j 

Name Hours 
Phase I 8:00 m - 12;30 PM 

Phase II 1:30 B1 - 4:30 W 

PreKindergarten (AM) 8:00 )W - 11:00 /H 



PreKindergarten (PM) 



1:00 PM - 4:00 PM 



Location 
C-39 LRC 
G-39 LRC 

First Presbyterian 
Church (corner of 

Miner S. 
Darlington Sts, ) 

G-10 LRC 



2 . Hours 

Assistant teachers must be at the center on the hour. When you, 
as an assistant teacher, are more than five minutes late reporting 
to work, you will be given less than a full hours work credit. If 
you must leave work for class, you may leave at ten minutes of the 
hour. Any assistant teacher who will be absent or late for scheduled 
hours should call Ext. 2529 and report what time will be missed and 
the reason for the absence. Because the quality of the program depends 
on sufficient manpower, make every effort to work all your assigned 
hours . 



3, Qothes 

Wear clothes that are comfortable for you and that can take a 
great deal of abuse. It is entirely possible that you will be craw- 
ling around on the floor with the children, cleaning up various messes, 
doing dishes, or changing diapers. 
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Each center progran is directed by a supervising teacher. When 
you first enter the room^ determine who the supervising teacher is 
and introduce yourself. If you have any questions, they can be di^ 
rected to her. 

Children 

A nev assistant teacher is a stranger to all of the children 
and must get to know the« gradually. If a child does not care to 
play with you, forcing hijn will only upset the child and discourage 
you. When he becomes familiar with you this will no longer be a 
problem. Get to know the children's names as quickly as possible. 

Co-workers 

Get to know your co-workers as quickly as possible also. Since 
many assistant teachers wrked here before, they know the procedures 
and many of jrour questions can be answered by them. 

Assistant Teacher ^s Belongings 

Your own personal articles may be placed in the right side of 
the double coat rack, (This is the second large room divider seen 
upon entering the main room. ) Keep all books and imibrelJas on the 
top rack away from the children. 

Materials 

The names of the contents are marked on cabinet doors. Make an 
effort to learn the names by i^ich toys a-^ referred to and the ways 
in which they are used. Avoid taking out stored materials when many 
are already out or when it is near time for the children to enter a 
group activity. 



Rencnbtr you will be folloving instead of leading for the first 
week or so, but as you settle into a routine everything will fall 
into place. 
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DO 



DO point out and nmm for tiMr chiitfnm colon r th^fwi. miwmm, textures. 

tastMp tntlls, towdi* 
DO nmm and discuss objtcts. mymtB childrtn mm. 

DO mnUofi dttails child ai^Kt find intamUnf aftor nimin^ mn object. 
DO e;4cour«9« xMginaU^ play (0.9. « prtUnding to a dog, aowona cm 

a bM, a %iliMl m a bik€) . 
DO pralM child for behaviors that, hops fully, ha will rapaat (a. 9., 

Pitting waata papers in rash, sh airing kindnass to snothsr child) . 
DO ancouraga child to spaak and lis tan to «rhat ha is saying. 
DO carafully t^t way sciasora, kniviss, datargant, and othar dsngarow 

objacta and siatariala. 
DO giva child only tha sdniauai asKvunt of r^lp im naads wxtn a taak to 

pravant his abai^oning it in fraatration. 
DO try to giva attention to thoaa childm *Ao do not turn you on> 
DO watch aaqparianoad studanta and aak thaa to aMifar your quMtima. 
DO tall tha children and othar workers your nastt. 

DO deal calmly with childran'a ^paeta, sdabahaviors , or bad languags. 
Nagging, scolding, chasing and criticising rarely encourage '4»sirad 
behavior. Report tirara problaM to tiia ad|>arvising teacher. 

DO uae cdMon sense. Nsaaure your acticma againat tha atstidard of 
acting in the beat intareat of tfea dhildrm. 

DO rsa as»t r you have aaauMsd a raaponaible job. Take very seriously your 
obligation to %K>2k all aaaignad hours , aapecially i f you are to tutor 
in the hosie progrsai. Your abaanoe aarioualy diainiahas tha quality 
of « children *a aiqperiMca. 

DO shaxe your innovative and laaginative i4au with supervising teac^iers 
nd other assistant teachera. 

er|c -8. 
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DON'T 



DON'T scold a <diild by saying, '^You're a bad boy (girl) If you must 
make a value judgment, confine it to the child's acts, not his 
person. 

DON'T laugh at a child when he misbehaves. 

DON'T permit children, %rhether out of wger or glee, to destroy anything. 
DON'T permit children to hurt one another. 

DON'T draw for, finish puzzles for, or otherwise cut into the child's 

areas of accomplishment. He can't equal your performance and will 

only lose his incentive to achieve. 
DON'T permit diildren to leave an unfinished game or puzzle in disarray. 

Insist that the child at least pile up game pieces neatly. 
DON'T permit diildren to leave their seats at the table witii food, crayons 

scissors, or other potentially messy or dangerous items. 
DON'T permit children to put any non-food material into their mouths. 
DON'T permit children to throw anything in the large playroom. 
bON'T permit children to play at sink in large playroom. 
DON'T permit children to play with doors to room. 

DON'T permit children to play with the fire door in room G-39, especially 
the panic bar. Do not use this door yourself for entering or 
leaving the bxulding except in a fire drill. 

DON'T permit diildren to jump on or crawl under cot. 

DON'T permit diildren to clinb on tables or other furniture. 

DON'T permit diildren to stand oti chairs. 

DON'T permit children to c«u:ry chairs irit>out the room. 

I M I I I II I I I ! I I I I I I I I II I I ! I I I I I II I I I I ! I I I I I II I I !! I I ! I I I I I I I I I I I I !! I 
^ REMEMBER, EVERJf RULE HAS ITS EXCEPTIONS BUT, BEFORE YOU DECIDE ' 

' THIS IS THE TIME, PLEASE CC3NFER WITH THE SUPERVISING TEACHERl ' 
1 !1 II IIIMI N II M II n II 1 I N 11 ] I II |] II |] 11 I I IMI M II I I in I I I 11 I in I 



DISCIPLINE 

The ultimate objectives of the discipline incorporated into the 
PRIDE Program are two-fold. One, that the child will learn why and 
when certain behaviors are acceptable and others are not. Two, that 
the child will be able to control his behavior so as to serve his 
own interests without infringing on those of others. Of course, only 
at full maturity does a person truly attain reasoned self -discipline . 
However, infants and young children are either encouraged in this 
development or slowed in it by their environments. At PRIM;, we attempt 
to create a social situation which will foster the child's developing 
capacity to control his own behavior. 

The young child cares little for the rights of others and is 
generally very ignorant of the norms of acceptable behavior. WJiile 
sometimes these qualities can be amusing in a one- or two-year- oJd 
(e.g., a rugged little 18-month-old scurring up to and snatching away 
another baby ^» cookie), they are very unamusing in an older child or 
adiit. A child is not born knowing what behaviors will be socially 
gratifying in his culture. He must learn them. To allow a child 
total freedom does him a disservice because he must flounder through 
a long process of trial and error until he determines what behaviors 
will increase his self-esteem and develop good feelings towards him 
in others. We attempt at PRIDE to shorten this process by directing 
the child to socially acceptable behavior throu^ positive reinforcement. 

Generally the most effective way to encourage certain behaviors 
is making them very rewarding for the doer. Unless a child sees, for 
example, sharing and taking turns as more rewarding than, grabbing and 
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of attention) may actually serve to encourage the behavior. Avoid 
hitting, scolding or nagging. If a child's behavior is dangerous to 
the other children, isolate hi« with the comiient that he may return 
when he feels better. 

The supervising teacher should always be informed of any behavior 
problems. Do not do this, however, within hearing or sight of the 
misbehaving child. 
Rules of Thumb 

While you undoubtedly have both do's and don't's in your mind, in 
your interaction with the children stress the do's. 

1. Give the child no attention for temper tantrums, or bad language. 

2. Encourage a timid child to assert his rights. 

3. Remind an aggressive child that other children have rights. 

4. If behavior is potentially dangerous, end it. Isolate the 
child telling him he can rejoin the play when he feels better. 

5. Avoid shouting at, embarrassing or calling up unnecessary 
fear in a child. 

6. Never say "You're a bad boy (girl)." Confine criticisms to 
a child's behavior, not his person. 

7. Be consistent. Children will perceive being first rewarded 
and then punished for the same behavior as a weakness in you. 
When a child sees you this way, he will test you all the more 
on the limits you expect him to maintain. 
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GREETING CHILDREN - PREPARING CHILDREN TO GO HOME 

When the children arrive to begin a session, each individual should 
be warmly greeted. If you notice a new article of clothing, different 
hair style, new hair cut or other such change, talk to the child about it. 
Make an effort to observe if a child seems tired, ill, or conversely, 
especially happy. Children, like adults have good and bad days and being 
aware of a child's frame of mind can make the day more pJeasant for all. 
Especially in the Phase I group, determine if any child is carrying a 
bottle or clothing. A piece of masking tap'- should iamediately he wrapped 
around the bottle and the child's name written on it in indelible ink. 
If the child no longer wants his bottle, place it in the refrigerator. 
Examine the clothing and determine if it is the property of the child or 
the Project. If you are not sure, chock with the supervising teacher. 
Project clothing is stored in the cabinet against the wall that is on the 
left as you enter the room. The children's personal clothing and all art 

smocks are kept in the cabinet in the center of the room. Project rubber 
pants are returned to the bathroom. Parents occasionally forget the 
Project's request that the children bring no toys or food from home. If 
a child. should come in with either of these things, tactfully try to remove 
it. Suggest, for example, that the child show his car to the others and 
then let you put it away so that it will be safe. When the child hands 
over his toy, mark it with his name written on tape and put it in .he 
clothes cabinet. If a child has food, use your judgpient as to which is 
least conflict - provoking; having him eat it quickly himself, share it, 
or simply give it to you. Handled insensitively, these situations can 
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ruin a child^s mood for the wliole session; therefore, think carefully 
about how you should deal with the situation. 

Children should be encouraged to take off as much of their outdoor 
clothing as they can manage. All of this clothing, (hats, sweaters, 
leggings, scarfs as well as coats) should be attached to the child's own 
hanger and hung up with the child doing all that he is able. By the time 
children enter Phase II they are usually able to manage everything but 
the most difficult fasteners. If, however^ an assistant teacher allows 
him to use infantile behavior, a child will be most happy to let someone 
else take the responsibility for his clothes. 

A child learns to take his own hanger, marked with his name, from 
the others set out on the cot. He then removes his outdoor clothing 
lying the coat or sweater button side down on the floor. TTie child fixes 
the hanger, one side at a time, on the inside shoulders of his coat. 
Extra clothing is also attached. Mittens are stuffed in the sleeve. A 
sweater is slipped on the hook through a button hole. A hat is slipped on 
the hook or stuffed into a sleeve. A scarf is wrapped around the hook. 
The straps or button-hole of leggings are attached on the hook. The child 
then lifts the whole collection by the hook and carries it to the rack. 
Short children need to be lifted to reach the bar and all should have an 
adult standing near by because in reaching up it is easy for them to tip 
over backwards. Only boots or rubbers should be stored away from the 
child's hanger. These should be clipped together and, except for Phase I 
children, placed on the floor of the clothing cabinet. The footware of 
Phase I children should be placed on the top of the cabinet. 

Children must complete the whole process before beginning any other 
activity. The only exception to this rule is in the case of a child who 
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has been absent from school and who is readjusting. Sometimes wearing 
a coat is very reassuring to a child in this situation. If a child is 
very hesitant to remove his outer clothing, check with the supervising 
teacher. If children are permitted to be careless in putting their things 
away, it is difficult for them to relearn the routine and they are deprived 
a chance to exercise responsibility for themselves. 

At dismissal tijne, those helping the children prepare to leave should 
find all the children's belongings, except Phase I children's unfinished 
bottles, in the clothes cabinet. A check of the refrigerator should be 
made for bottles. The children, after Phase I, can do most of the 
gathering of their things and putting on and fastening of their clothes. 
Phase I children will need a great deal of adult help hut can and should 
contribute to the effort. Children carry home their own bottles, wet 
diaper bags, pictures and other things. Because the children are usually 
tired and irritable by the end of the session, a great effort should be 
made by all the staff to be patient. If the children are ready before the 
driver and car aides arrive, the group sits together to sing familar songs. 
Do not seat the children right at the door because arriving workers must 
walk over them. When the children leave, those accompanying them to the 
car should insist that they walk through the building. The parking lot 
is as dangerous as any street and the children should never be allowed in 
it before the assistant teachers. 
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BIEAKFAST AND SNACKS 

The PlIDE Project offers e breekfmst and snack to the children 
In the aomlng progrew. The children In eftemoon program receive 
a anack. The Mln objective In feeding the children la to Insure that 
they are not hungry. Hsngry children are le«ia able to enjoy and learn 
In achool. Snacka also provide a potential learning situation In which 
aaalstant teachers should actively participate. 

A child's attitudes tovatd food, especially nev ones, can be Is- 
proved. He can alao learn simple table sanners. The chief way an 
aaalatsat teacher can teach a wllllngMas to try nev foods and to uae 
courteous behavior Is through exaaple. For thla reason aaalstant teach- 
ers should never dmmuitrate any dislike they might feel for a particular 
food being aerved. Alao any derogatory reMrka froa a child ahould be 
Ignored coapl^tely. If a child receives attention for coaplalnlng about 
a food. It will encourage bin to be even aore critical and rejecting the 
next tl«e. 

Courteous behavior la learned faster and aore adherlngly when a child 
Is treated politely. Saying "pleaae" and "thank you" tc a child and in 
general respecting a child's dipcilty provides hla with a chance to under- 
atand how pleasant it la to be treated with respect and alao vith a oodel 
for how to deal in thla way with people. 

Children laam aoat rapidly when naaes and eacplanatlons are provided 
for their experiences. For this reaaon snack tiaa ahould alao be used as 
ancpportunlty for children to diacover and explore tastes, saells, textures 
and other sensory events. If manpower aakes it at all poaslble, one assla- 
tsnt teacher ahould alt down and talk with each table of children. Those 
aaaiatant teachara not alttlng should provide for the needs of the tables 
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•o that tlM «t«Mph«r# is aot disrupted by the SMtcd assistant teacher's 
Juttpint up to fetch. Vhlle at a table, the asslstaat should discuss with 
the chlldreo the types of food they are eating. For exa^>le, vhere the 
food coMs froei, what it is (fruit, vegetable, etc.), whether it is hot, 
cold or roo« temperature; sweet, sour, or salty; its color, texture and 

SSttll. 

la order to keep the atMsphere of snack tins pleasant and to reduce 
confusion end the nueber of spills » assistant teachers keep the following 
in nind: 

1. Do not force a child to eat anything that he does aot want. 

2. A child nust sit at the table before being served. 

3. A child any aot leaive that table with food. 

4. Vhen a child leaves the table, bis food should be renoved fron 
hie place. 

5. A child should be encouraged to say '*pleaee** when he wants another 
helping and **thank you** after he receives food. 

6. If a child spills or is aloppy, do not repriaand hia, instead see 
if he can help clean up. 

7. Only pour drinks to approxiaately a quarter of the height of the 
cups. The cups can be filled aore for the older children who drink 
froa cups without spilling, but never to the top. 

8. If there are enough aasistant teachers presents the dishes should be 
washed ianedlately, otherwise they should be rinsed and stacked. 

9. Detergent and knives aust be placed out of the children's reach. 

10. Older children should put their cups in the sink and throw the trash 
away. The children will want to help prepare the food and should 

be allowed to when poeslble. 

11. If the food Is wrapped, for ezsevle, cheese, let the chldren unwrap 
it unless they art really infantile. 

12. The assistant teachers should watch that the children do not take 
their neighbor's food. 

13. If any food aust be prepared such as Instant Breakfast or peanut 
butter end Jelly crackers it is wise to prepare, in the other rooa, 
the right aaount of food needed. 
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BATHROOH AND DIAPDUHG 

Mo.«t of the^Phtse I childrmi in the ntlR Project are not yet 
toilet trained and mist be changed regularlj at school. The Phase II 
group is, for the most part, toilet trained but not coiqpletely so. In 
this group the yoimg age of the children and the long car rides and the 
afternoon Meeting tiaie vork together to cawe Mny wetting accidents. 
Mo^t of the PreKindergarteners nrrer have accidents but others occa- 
sionally do. In order to encoinrage healthy, positive self iMges in 
the children, no one should ever scold cr eiri>arra8s a child lAo wets 
hinself. 

All children i^o are toilet trailed should be offered a chance to 
use the bathroom as soon as they anlve at school and before they leave 
for hOM. During a session, the children should be asked occasionally 
if they need to use the bathroon. When a child asks to use the bathroom, 
he should be taken isaiediately. A child who needs his diaper changed 
should be taken as soon as possible. 

The girli" lavatory on the ground floor of the LRC is where the 
diapering supplies and potty peats are kept. The materially for changing 
the children are in the last stall of the bathroon. There are Mhy 
Scott liners, rubber pants, panpers, paper towels, toilet paper, plastic 
bags, ties, gunmed nase tags, and nagic Markers. The rubber pants cmt 
in four sises according to weights and are narked A,B,C,D. These rubber 
pants are to be used with the liners. Do net use pants that are too 
ssMll for a child. In the front of the rubber pants is a plastic 'TP" 
shaped clip which is inserted in a sewn pleat in the liner. The back 
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of the lintr unfolds to lit flat. Use the Wmby Seottfi smp*festencd 
rubber pents and liner unlets the ^ild cawot innu* then. There is 
« list of children's oasMis specifying those lAo eust weer Papers 
(liner end plestic peats eosdyised in csie unit) or require si^rcial 
ointMnts . The Ftapers heve eeater pleats uhidi are not to be ripp^ 
apart. No rubber pants are required vith the nwqpers. Make sv^e the 
iMspers fits Fnuoly aroeiri the legs to avoid wster leakage. 

Lay the child on the large table in the bathroon and rwiove the 
net clothes and soiled diapar. doth diapers ai^ outer clothes 
are placed in the plastic bag. Rinse out soiled diapers in the toilet. 
Vrite the child^s nasM cm a gwned ane tag aad place it on the bag. 
The plastic hag should be put on top of tiie coat rack in roe« C»l^ to 
be returned to the aotiier. Wet disposable diapers are thronn in the 
trash can. If a diaper is soil^» plsase try and rinse off as Much soil 
as possible in the toilet, vxi^tihe renaias in a plastic hag and throw 
it in the trash can. If a child has soiled the diaper, please renss^r 
to Wish his bottoft with a paper towel and wans water. It is easier to 
put the diaper on the child while he is still lying down. 

In the bathroon there are notes asking the a»ther to return the 
Project's rubber pants that are given to the child. Pin the note on 
child's back with his diaper pins. Dry outer clothing is available in 
the Biain roon in two locations. First look in the personal clothing 
cabinet and check to see if the siother has sent any clothing along 
for the child. If not, use Project owned clothing stored in another 
cabinet. Add to the note on the child's back a request that the Project's 
clothes also be returned promptly. Mien the student takes a child to 
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th« Utbim tad ht is not sit liia m tli« fOttj ch»ir if he 
is sot petty tr»ia«d. It is li^ertaBt not to forct the child to sit 
■or to i«ikt hisi sit toe leog. If the chUd fsoo en the petty, vcrhsjiljr 
rewrd hi*. Try to tMch hia to we tinr toilet piper. Plesse c«pty 
end rinse the pet mch tiae it is «Md. 

IiiitisUy • Phue I chUd aif^t be tiidd in leeving roe* for 
a straaie roea. Tow eta smo his adJwstasM by telhiftg cftlaly end 
■eving slowly. After children ere aecnstesnd to Ming the bethroea, 
they often esk to fs idien tlNgr htve no mod to. If e chUd is repiit ^ 
to ese this behs¥ior» etk eth«- eosittent tendm or the si^ervisini 
teecher hew leng ego ^ "ide bis Ust trip. Mien in deelbt, err en the 
side of teking hia. 

The children ere fesciatted by the enter feeeteln neer the bethroea. 
Do net let thea take « drink on the any to the bethreea. Uait the 
aaowt they drink en the wey beck or else they will very seen need to 
return to the tethroea. /toother distreeti^i is the sirt of siirits in 
the bethreea. After e child has reached the bathroea, insist that he 
use the toilet or be changed b^ere he aashM his hands. 

Let a child do as aMh for hiaself as possible: take his clothes 
off » put thw Ml, «i|M hiaself, roll up his sleeves, msh his hands, 
dry than and throw out his pa^ tewil. Talk to the child. Nasw the 
objects in the bathrooa. Shtm the child his face in the airrer. Try 
to avoid rushing or preesariag ^e child. If a diild dees a reasonably 
good, but not perfect of, for eaa^le, itfiiag his hands, praise hia 
for it. You aigbt also suosst, for ivsajle, that he r a sartii r to dry 
the back of his hands as well as the front. Bo net, however, do the 
job over for hia. This can taderaine his self confidence and initiative. 
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moarctf tkt h^Mt. Ibtj will «U« prwMt m «a;pUMtl»R ef 
Nw tMl 1*7 tiMM MmlAls ATI aK«. «R wdermirfliig ef tlittt 
Meti«M wOl twOa* jm fk9% aor* tfftecivt ttsdMr ftr tkm diU^. 

Mr itptmtt cm>, tlM fnfwtt Oto N» m tgtmm'.rm QHrrievlw 
llit«rialc NhmaI. ttia ^wm eMUlw «b it«i If Itm cittlsfM ef 
•U att^rUlt Mi skjtctAvM f«r tl^Ar oMt. In aiiitim, t^mt* 
WMilt for tkt Math, Miag, 8oci«l StodiM, Selmet aiid IMtli ««i 
Safety earriMla «r« to priat. EivwlaiMd uHnmat tmOm aMipitd 
to MTk la tk«M aroM hIn im of tiMot fuldw. ' 

AeoittiRt tmukww mrttimg im vwm O^W (tlM Urgt play rooa) 
^Mdd nallM tMt tWir r tip wa imity la ta givo attancian to a flraay 
af cbiMraB ivtlMr tiiaa to laiivitela. Iho |ro«9a ara mmJilj intaraat- 
baaa4 aad aalf-aalaetai ly tkt ehiliraa. tacaaaa af thia, M^ial. 
witk tlia ya«ni»at ekU«r«i, tlM — ftwiiiiy af a pwy la caattaBtly 
ckaafiat. Man all ^ tkHinn im ikiftad tbalr attaatiaa ta anochar 
am, y«M too wva. now accaaiaM yea wUl ba ilraetatf by 

tha aiyarviaiag taacbar aa to yaar aatt anifBMst. Oftaa, Immvw, 
yaa mat Judta far yaoraalf Imw ya« eaa ba tmt aaaful. Maap savaral 
tliiafi ia adirf; tiia ratla af ciiUib^ ta aialts. tlia afa af tka chiltfran, 
tka activitiaa aliieii kava aoi Ittva aat baaa paraaad racaatly, tha naads 
af cfeildran alio aiy aat Ittva rMaiirad math attantlae aa far duriat a 
day, tha adwdalad avtnta far tha aaaaia«. Mmb yaa hava jaat b9gm 
varkiag, laic siapla mtarialt abick eaa acc«Mdbta tae ar thraa children. 
At yaa hae«M aara aiHrlcnead, taka aa aara lavalvad activitiaa. real 
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fret t« tmptriam. with Mvtl fw tbc toys sad iaisimtivt Mys of 
iroMRtii^ eonctpts. Talk akwit yo«r ivoectm And! ftilvos both, to- 
cftMM «t all can Iwni froi «m a»etli«r'i nftirimKn ultiaattljr 
provide ^ter ^portoMitits for tlio diil^m. 
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MANIPULATIVE TOYS 

Children learn best when they can experience their environment through 
all of their senses. Seeing how an event occurs, for exanple, watching 
another child nest a set of cups, is an iaoportant part of learning. 
Actually handling the materials, though, provides even more understanding 
and mastery. Hanipulative toys give children a chance to both feel and see 
how various shapes, sizes and weights are related. When using these toys, 
a child's hands and eyes can provide hira data on how different objects 
compare and contrast. He can discover how the two-dimensional world 
(outlines) relates to the three-dimensional (solids) . He discovers some of 
the laws that govern the physical wrld. 

An assistant teacher using a raa:iipulative toy with the diildren should 
bear in mind that both you and the toy should be sources of learning. For 
the very young children, there is a need to just handle the materials. 
This lays a necessary foundation for later wor)c with the toy.^ When a simple 
manipulation period has been co!n>leted (the time required varies greatly 
with the child) , new possibilities for the toy can be explored. When a 
child plays a game originated by you, there are two comnon assistant 
teacher errors to be wary of. One is providing too much help. This takes 
away the child's chance to feel a sense of accomplishment from mastering a 
new skill. The other mistake lies in giving a child so little help, 
direction, and encouragement that he either is very slow in acquiring the 
skill or quits in frustration. Present only one game at a time, for 
exaii^)le, slipping the round chips into the circular hole of the play diips 
toy. If the child has not previously tried a particular use for a toy, 
very slcwly demonstrate how, for example, the round chip is fitted into 
the circular slot. Give him a verbal explanation of what you are doing, but 
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keep it v«ry short and siiaple. Next, arrange the materials so that the 
child can replicate your use of the toy. With a very young child this 
means putting extra pieces out of reach and leaving only two choices , one 
correct, the other incorrect. Say to the child, for example, "Put the 
ro\2nd chip in the round hole." The manipulative toys are self-correcting 
(the piece will not fit or 8tic)cs out when the ciiild errs) . Provide the 
name of the problem for the child, e.g., "That chip is square. It won't 
fit into a round hole." Give directions that are clear and simple. 
Initially the purpose of the directions is to teach the child the words 
for his situation. For this reason, you should take his haind in yours and 
move it while talking. For example, hold and direct his hand as you say 
that a triangular piece must be turned to fit its slot. Itiis experience 
links words aawi actions for the child and gives him greater mastery of the 
task. It also makes it easier for him to apply what he has learned to 
similar situations he will encounter in the future. 

Once the child cam manage a simple, one purpose use of a manipulative 
toy, gradually increase the complexity of the gones you play with him. 
Just because he has mastered one use of a toy, do not expect him to 
immediately see all the variations possible. Continue to talk to the child 
while increasing the uses for the toy, giving him both direction and encourage- 
ment. If a child seems fixated at a particular point of mastery of a toy, be 
patient and avoid pressuring him^ Eventually he will be bored and want to 
try new uses for the toy. Then, be imaginative in helping him discover the 
the novelty still untapped in a familiar toy. 

The PRIDE Project uses a large variety of manipulative toys with the 
children. Each has the potential for many uses. An aissistant teacher 
should make an effort to know these materials and the ways in vhich they can 
be employed. Tlie following are the most comnonly used: 
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Name: Wooden Shoe 

Description: Wooden shoe with various holes (i.e., circle, square, 

triangle) and a door in the top front of the box which 
opens. Hie blocks axe shaped to fit the various holes 
with a head on each depicting the old woman who lived 
in the shoe or one of her many children. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. Hie child puts the blodc through the correct 

hole in the box. 

2. With help, the child learns the nanes of the 
shapes . 

3. With help, the child learns to name the colors 
of the blocks . 

4. The child laces up the front of the shoe. 



Naroe: Keys of Learning 

Description; This is a rectangular-shaped box with six different 

geometric shapes across the top - each geometric shape 
has a corresponding plastic piece to fit into the hole. 
Earfi plastic piece is a different color. There are 
six keys which are color-coordinated to the shapes. 
These colored keys fit into keyholes which are directly 
beneath their corresponding color shape, when the 
correct key is placed into the keyhole and turned, the 
geometric shape will be lifted and cin then be removed. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. -n^e child puts the key in the correct hole to lift 

the geometric shape. 
2. The Aild takes the geometric shapes out of their 



Name: 

Description: 



places and puts them back in the correct holes. 

3. The keys and shapes are mixed up, and the child 
color-matcAes the correct key to its shape. 

4. with help, the c*iild names the colors. 

Threading Blodc 

l^e Threading Block is a three dimensional, irregular- 
shaped plastic block with nine holes through it. 
Attached to one end of the block is a long, thick 
stripg with a large plastic needle on the end. Ttie 
needle is drawn through the various holes until the 
block is threaded. The threading block is only to 
be used with the Phase I children. At no time is a 
child alleged to swing the blodc by the string. 

Suggested 

Learning Ct)jectives: 1. The child threads the block by drawing the 

needle throu^ the various holes. 

2. Upon mastery of threading, the chdld can unthread 
the block. 

3. With help, the ciiild can name the color of the 
block and string. 



Name : 

Description : 
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Pounding Bench 

Hie Pounding Bench is a horizontal wooden board with 
six holes in it. At either end, two vertical wooden 
pieces are attached which act as legs when the bench 
is turned on either side. Through each hole a colored 
wooden peg about four inches long is inserted. Each 
peg is thick at either end so that the peg cannot fall 



Suggested 

Learning Objectives : 



out. Accoiqpaiiying the bench is a snail wooden 
haaner with two flat ends. The pounding bench is 
only to be used by Phase I children. 

1. The child uses the hssMr to hit the pegs from 
one side to the other. 

2. When turned ov^Xf the pegs axe pounded back to 
the original side. 

3. Witii helpf the child can learn to naae the 
colors. 

4. Thv child can be directed to hit a certain 
colored peg (Exas^le - the assistant teacher 
would sayr "Hit the red peg." or "Hit the 
yellow peg.") 



MOBie: 

Description: 



Ring Stadc 

The ring stack is a lAiite plastic rocking 
base with a pole about twelve inches high. 
Various size and color rings fit on this pole in a 
graduated sequence. T\en rings fit on the pole forming 
a cone . 



Suggested 

Learning Objectives i 1, The child reaoves the rings frosi the stack. 



2. The child rebuilds the stack, placing the 
largest ring on the botton and building up to the 
snallest ring. 

3. The child builds the tower from SMilest to 
biggest. 

4. tfith help, the child can name the colors. 
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5. Ihft child can h% «ik«d to pick out certain colors, 
**lihich one it yalloif'*'* 

6. With halp the child can nmm the shape of the 
ringa; circla« 



Nan: Sorting Box 

Description: The sorting box is a sevan inch square, wooden box 

with a hinged lid« Cut into the lid ara five different 
shapes: circle, square, triangle, rectangle, and 
irregular. With this are tvo wooden blocks of each 
shape. Each shape is color coded. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. the child pushes the block through the corresponding 

shaped hols in the lid. 

2. Ihe child lifts the lid and removes the blocks from 
the box. 

3. When asked, the child pidcs out all blocks of one 
color. 

4. With help, the child learns to name the colors. 

5. Using all blocks of one color and shape, the 
child can count the blodcs. 

6. Using all blocks, the child can count the blocks. 

7. ihe child can pick out all blocks of one shape. 

8. With help the c^ild can name the various shapes. 

9. the child can nana the shapes of the holes in 
the lid of the sorting box. 
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Haw: NevUng Cub«s 

Description: Iheae are five wooden boxes of various sizes. They 

are hollov with one aide coepletely open so that they 
My be put one within another. By turning the blocks, 
the child can build them into a tower. 

Suggested 

Learning Gbjectives: 1. fhm child can t^e apart the cubes. 

2. 1!he cMld can place the cubes inside one another 
so that he can see through the holes. 

3. Thm child can place the cubes on top of one 
another to build a tower. 

4. the child can use cubes to daaonstrate size: 
big, Mdiue, little. 



Nans: 

Description: 



Sugges ted 

Learning Objectives: 
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Nail Box 

Ihis is a raplica of a siailbox with holes of various 
gsostttric shapts in the rounded top. Corresponding 
shapad blocks of varying colors accompany the mailbox. 
The blocks are color-^keyed by shape, itiere is a door 
in the lower front of the box which tilts out. 

1. the child places the blocks through the correct 
hole in the mailbox. 

2. The child takes the blocks out of the mailbox 
throu^ the door in the lower front. 

3. The child can group all blocks of one color 
together when asked. 

4. Hith help, the child can learn to name the colors. 

5. The child can group all blocks of one shape together 
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when aske'l^ 

6. with help, the child can learn to name the shapes. 

7. With help the diild can name the shapes of the 
holes in the mailbox. 

8. When all blodcs are grouped together, the child 
can pick out a particular shape and/or color. 

9. Hie child cam count all blocks of one color. 

10. Itie child can count all blocks of one shape. 

11. Ttie child can count all blocks. 



Name: Kittie in Keg 

Description: This is a set of fiv^ plastic color-coded nesting 

bvrels. Each barrel is a bright color. When put 
together, the barrels fit within each other. Ttie 
smallest barrel has a tiny plastic kittie inside it. 

Suggested 

learning Objectives: I. rhe child can unscrew each barrel. 

2. The child can nest the halves within eac^i other. 

3. Ttte child can turn over and stack the halves. 

4. With help/ the child can learn to name the various 
colors. 

5. The child can match colors that are the same. 

6. Hie child can identify the animal as a kittie 
cat. 

7. the child can use the barrels to demonstrate 
size: small, medim, laurge. 

8. The child can screw ihe halves of the barrels 
back together. 
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9.. The halves can be counted by the child. 
10. Itie child can ne«t the barrels with one another. 



Naine: Play Chips 

Description: A circular plastic box with four shaped cylinders 

cut into it: six-sided, square, triangle, circle. 
Ten wooden chips of corresponding shapes fit into 
each cylinder. The diips are color-keyed to theii 
shape • 

Suggested 

:eaming Objectives: 1. The diild places the shaped disk in its correct 

place. 

2. The child can separate all chips of one color. 

3. The child can separate all chips of one shape. 

4. The child can make a pattern on the floor using 
the various chips. 

5. With help, the ciiild can learn to name the 
colors . 

6. With help, the child can learn to name the 
shapes • 

1. The child can learn to name the shape of the 
hole in tha circular box. 

Locking House 

This is a sturdy w^vien house with four doors on hinges. 
One door has a latch lock, one door has a hook lock, 
one door hais a magnetic lock, and th« fourth door has 
a turning knob lode. Small vooden cars and people are 
included ir. the locking house. 



Name: 

Description: 
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Su9ge8;;ed 

Learning Objectives: 1. 

2. 

4. 



IRie child can lock each door. 
The child can "unlock*' each door and open it. 
With help, the child can identify each lock, 
•rtie child can use each door to classify 
similar objects (e.g. "Put all yellow chips in 
this door.") 



PATTERN AND DESIGN MMINC EQUIPMENT 

Toys %^ich lend themselves to pattern Making provide a worth%fhile 
introduction for children to the concept of arbitrary systems. Knowledge 
of this concept provides a basis for generalisation when later the 
children encounter written language and numeration. Also early experi- 
ences in manipulating such toys and creating and reproducing patterns 
with them encourage in children the development of the important abilities 
of visual memory and recognitim. A child who has dealt with design^s 
brings a background in these skills to the learning tasks necessary for 
reading and math. 

The Project owns a variety of toys which easily generate designs. 
Among them are peg^i and peg boards, beads and strings, inch cubes, 
parquetry blocks, sewing picture cards and weaving nats with sticks. 
Because these toys tend to have many small pieces, be very careful, 
especially with Phase I children, that no child puts any in his mouth. 
Al.^o, confine the use of these toys to a well defined area, such as a 
table or a taped off area on the floor. Ttiis provides an easier way 
to be sure the children use the material safely and, further, makes clean- 
up easier. 

The child initially sees pattern making toys as purely manipulative 
devices. Placing pegs, stringing beads, stacking blocks, sewing picture 
cards* weaving mats, and placing inch cubes are skills which must be 
learned. Allow time and experience for this learning. Be sure the child 
has good motor dexterity in the task before stressing the pattern making 
aspect. In the meantime^ mention and discuss the patterns that do emerge. 
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When t child has fliastered simple Mnipulation^ the assistant 
teacher should begin to demonstrate very simple desists ^ for example, 
a stack of three blue blocks, for the child to duplicate. Remember 
you are teaching the child to understand the concept of "same" as well 
as the concept of shape or color. This is not an easy task for the 
child at first. Be patient and expect many errors in the beginning. 
Say to the child, "Can you make a, e.g., tower, like mine." Be sure 
the materials are readily available. In the beginning, put out only 
the materials which will exactly replicate your pattern. When the child 
has mastered this step, put out a few extraneous pieces. Some children 
will want to take your model apart and use it to build their own. Explain 
that they should use yours to look at and touch, so that they can make 
another just like it. 

Gradually increase the complexity of the patterns you present. Be 
sure the child has mastered the execution of less difficult designs be- 
fore moving on. 

A good conclusion to working wit>^ pattern making materials is to 
ask the child to create a pattern of his own. You then reproduce it. 
This provides a chance to underscore the concept of sameness in a diffe- 
rent way. It also allows you to discuss the colors uj^ed and the shapes 
created by the child. 
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BLOCKS, LIDO, BUILDlfC TOTS 

Ikilding toys cooibine qualities of both mnipulttive tnd iiattern 
mftkinK toys. Through their use, children can discover much about balance 
and design. Blocks provide children vith an opportunity to try out com- 
binations with different shaped and sited objects. They can observe the 
potential of familiar niaterial to manifest new dimensions when assembled 
in novel patterns. Blocks also allow children to create representations 
of real objects. Houi^es, garages, barns and roads are familiar motifs. 
Children enjoy incorporating other toys such as dolls or animals with 
their block buildings. 

The children enjoy adult companionship when using building toys 
and profit by suggestions and praise. Tou also might demonstrate a 
house, bridge, or tower ajtd encourage a child to try one on his own. 
Do not, however, actually build a structure for a child's use. Also, 
avoid over-Hiirectxng the children's use of the blocks and the consequent 
undercutting of their capacity lor spontaneous, origin«tl play with the 
material . 

in order to keep the use of building toys safe and orderly, there 
are standards which all adults working with the children must support. 
The blocks should be kept in the block corner. If a cnild wishes to u^t 
them in conjunction with other toys, he should bring the others toys to 
the blocks, not vice verse. Children enjoy pushing down block structures 
and may knock down their own. Dd not, however, permit them to destroy 
the work of other children. The children may not ever throw blocks. 
Often boys, particularly beginning at the Phase II level, come to believe 
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th«t they htve Morc rif^t to the blocks than do the «irls. Tactfully 
try to include all interested children in block pUy. Do not, however, 
say, for example, Xirls can use the Hocks too," because this kind 
of sex-typing rewrk only defines the idea rore m the children's minds 
and actually increases the comftetition. 
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PUZZLES 

The putties co«c in five progressively more difficult varities— 
one piece, one piece inter-locking, five or less pieces interlocking, ten 
or less pieces interlocking, ten or nore pieces interlocking. Each puzzle 
is numbered on the back, and each piece to a puttie is marked with the 
same number. The numbers on the putties increase as the difficulty increases. 
The putties provide the child with an opportunity to see and manipulate 
a shape and its outline. The putties also are useful in teaching the names 
of the objects they illustrate, the relative location of feet, hands, 
head, etc., and directional phrases such as turn over, turn around. 

The child intially does not see the puttie as a picture to be assembled 
and is likely to be satisfied in dumping out, throwing or chewing the 
pieces « With tijiie and direction he will learn to r?ilate the puttie pieces 
to the empty areas. Trial and error will eventually sharpen his aware- 
ness that a certain puttie piece can be slid, without pounding, into the 
one appropriate opening. 

The correct amount of assistance and encouragement spurs the chi]d on. 
Too much interference will prevent the child from discovering the puzzle 
solution himself and therefore deprive him of the full intellectual growth 
and accompanying satisfaction the task should provide. The younger the 
child, the more likely the need for some measure of assistance. Watch 
the child. If his interest in the Usk is high, he will probably solve 
it without your helpful s ggestion. If one area of the puztle is frus- 
trating hijn, your observations and cements can get him over the rough 
spot and give him the lift he needs to finish the puzzle. If in doubt, 
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as to wticthcr you should say anything, don*t. 

Watch out for children who say that the puzzle they have chosen Is 
too difficult. They may have mastered it and are only teasing. Perhaps 
what they need is not an easier but a more difficult puzzle. 

When a child is bored with £ puzzle or frustrated by its cfficulty, 
don't insist that he finish it. Do demand, however, that all the pieces 
of the puzzle are piled on the puzzle board. This applies to the use of 
any game or toy. 
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WAU PICTURES - PLAMMEL BOARD PICTURES 

The pictures available for the children are aidea In teaching 
language and certain concepta. In dlacusslng a new picture, first say 
its naw to the child aeveral tiaea. Let hla point to it* Encourage 
him to say the nsM hiauielf. See if he can find the picture vhen it 
la nixed with others. If it la a wall picture, have hla pick it out 
froB asong the others near it. 

When the child can recognise the object, begin to point out its 
characteristics to hia. Tell/hl» about the color, aize, ahape of the 
object. Point out the relet ionahips between the objects pictured, 
e.g., "This is a big doll, that ia a little doU.'* "Thla boy ia in the 
car, that boy ia out of the car." Help hia obaerve detaila, e.g., 
clouda in the sky, flowera in the grass, curly or straight hair. The 
aore detaila you can preaent to the child, the keener you are aaklng 
his awn powers of observation. Sound aa if the content of the picture 
haa intereat for you. The tone of your voice will influence the 
aaount of attention the child will give you. Don't aake a aonologue 
of your conversation. Pauae, let the child repeat yoircoaaents or 
make his own. If sow aspect of the picture which you did not observe 
catches his eye, let hia tell you about it. If he needs the word for 
the situation, tell him what it is. Don't force the child to look at 
the picture after it has lost appeal for hia. Even if you don't get 
to point out some aspect of the picture that tlae, later on his Interest 
will probably rek' idle and he will be able to abaorb aore of the content. 
If you keep at it to the point of boring hia the first tlae, it will be 
difficult to intereat hia in it again. 

When children in the Phasft I group discover that the wall pictures are 
held on with tape, they vaatly enjoy removing thea. If an assistant 
O teacher sees a child taking down wall pictures, he should go to the 
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child and say, "Let's put this picture back where it beloap/* Then, 
vith the chlld*8 help, replace the picture. A child outgrows this 
ripping-doim phase quickly if It is handled in this way. Also, a child's 
desire to reaove wall pictures diainiahes if he is helped to h»g-up his 
own drminga and is given pieces of tape with which to eiq>erljaent. 

Pictures give a conaiatent tactile aenaation. Touching thesi over 
and over does not teach the child about the object pictured. It does, 
however, cauae the edgea of the picture to lift fro« the aatrrial on 
whidi they are sounted. This preaenta the child then with the fascinating 
opportunity to peel the picture froa the wountlcg. Therefore, for the 
sake of the appearance and life of the picture, diacourage the child 
fro« actually handling thes. Show hla how to point with his finger 
without touching the picture. Sons children have a need to sake 
physical contact with the picture md their learning ia haapered with 
excessive concern about not touching the picturea. With flannel 
board pictures, stop the child from rolling ripping or chewing the 
picture. Be especially careful that the child does not leave the 
flannel board area with the picture in hia hand. Use your own Judge- 
sent reaenbering that the picture is only a teaching aid but chat your 
tolerating its abuse is bad for the child. 
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BOOKS 



When children h«ve enjoyible ejtperiences irith books and Jearn the 
pleasure available in the capacity to read, they have strong motivation 
to learn how to read. Even before this, books can teach children much 
about them..elves and the world. Reading to children provides them with 
a chance to learn both the vocabulary and construction of our language. 
For all these reasons, an assistant teacher should acquire the ability 
to use books effectively with the children. 

The PRIDE Project owns many books for the children's u!»e. These 
books are kept on the open shelf of the cabinet in the center of the 
room. Books are also borrowed regxdarly from the Uboratory School 
Library and the Curriculum Library. Books which have been borrowed are 
stored on the top of the file cabinet. 

The children are free to take the Project's books at anytime. A 
borrowed book should be used only with adult supervision and should be 
returned to the top of the file cabinet when it has been read. Learn- 
ing to use book,- is first a manipulative problem which fascinates a child 
He will first be clumsy and can tasily tear pages. Do not scold a child 
for accidentally ripping a page. Instead show him how to turn pages by 
lifting the corner. Let the child ake part in repairing the book with 
tape. If a child should rip pages intentionally, tell him that he may 
not use the book in that way. Again show him how to properly handle the 
book. If the behavior pe 3ists, take the book from the child and tell 
him he may use it again when he will not hurt the book. Then redirect 
bis attention to some activity in which he can use his pent up energy 
or aggression, for example, the pounding bench. Uter, offer the book 



to the child saying that you are sure that now he remeabers how to use it 

Children at different stages of development learn from books in 
different ways. A child's attention span and the richness of his back- 
ground largely determine how much he can derive from a particular book 
at a particular time. Do not underestimate, however, what a child i.s 
capable of taking in. Children will want to hear stories long before 
they themselves can use the words to tell one. Also, as long as a child 
is interested in the book, telling him the story helps him develop con- 
cepts even if he does not take in all you say. Telling the child the 
story in a book does not always mean reading the text. It takes time, 
experience, and knowledge of the child to master the skill, but a story 
teller for children must avoid the opposite errors of either boring 
the child with a mass of words he cannot understand or not providing 
the most learning from the experience by skiiming over too many details. 
Know the story before you read to the child. Watch and be sensitive to 
the child's response. The youngest children enjoy simply turning pages 
and looking at pictures. They do not yet realize the pictures are part 
of a larger plot to a story. When looking at a book with a very young 
child (generally under 15 months) dwell on the content of the individual 
pictures as you would wall pictures. Do, however, make some mention 
of the plot or theme of a book, for instance, noting that the pictures 
of dogs, cats, fish, etc., are all pictures of animals. 

As children develop they enjoy learning how the pictures fit 
together into a story. Some children will attend long enough to hear 
only a quick condensation of the story. Others will be able to take 
in a partly conden5ed and partly text-read version. Some can hear the 
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whole jitory retd. The most Mture enjoy details added by the story 
teller. 

Although an assisttnt teacher nay start reading to an individual 
child^ others are usually attracted and the story telling turns into 
a group activity. To aiiniadte confu^iiHi hold the book yourself. Tell 
the children it will be your chance to turn the pages. Say that when 
you have finished reading together they may hold the book themselves. 
Put enthusiasm into your story-telling. If an older child talks, 
coiwnents, or points while you are telling the story, give him little 
attention and keep going. Scolding him will embarrass him and disrupt 
the pleasant atmosphere. Replying will distract everyone. When you 
have completed the story, take up his remarks. 

Use vivid expression, varying the pitch and te^po of your voice. 
Pau«es, whispering and quick starts also add excitement to story telling. 
The children feel a need sometimes for familiar experiences. If you 
read an appealing story well, expect requests to repeat it many times. 
If the very young children become preoccupied with a detail, for example, 
growling like a lion they see in the illustrations, let them enjoy it 
and do not press them to keep moving. Bear in mind that stories can be 
a vehicle from which children can enrich their language in both voca- 
bulary and usage. Stories help children learn to deal with complex events. 
Stress transitional words like ''first," ''next/' and "finally," to ease 
the children's mastery of sequence. Point out associations, for example, 
''thc5e boys are brothers/' "the moMny put apples, oranges, and grapes 
in a fruit bowl," "this dog is big, this one is little." Discuss 
motivation of characters. If the children are old enough to deal with 
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the quest ion 9 ask then what thejr would have done or what they liked 
about the story. Do not ask questions that can be answered by yes or 
no, for example, "Did you like the story?" 

When reading to Phase II and PreKindergarten children, point to 
various words in the text that have been used in reading lessons or 
Might be familiar to children fro* sign; or advertisements. Do not, 
however, sacrifice the children's attention by doing this at an 
exciting part of the story. Instead, take up this activity after an 
initial reading of the story. If the children are interested, read 
to them pointing to each word as you read it. 

Always ?^trive to make using books interesting and fun for the 
children. When they have tired of a story, put it away promptly. Next 
time they will bring new experiences and ideas to the book and take 
new learning from it. If they are pressured to stay after their attention 
has diasipated, therte nay be no next time. 
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ART MATERIALS 

Young children's art is satisfying to ita creators because of the 
process not the product. Scribbling with crayons^ tearing and cutting paper, 
brush and finger painting are in tbemaelvea delightful to children. Please 
respect this motor-oriented, non-representational stage at which the very 
young children perform. 

Only with timt and adult suggestion do children become representational 
in their art activities. Children draw the important things in their lives, 
those things which have the most meaning for theia. Realism and accuracy of 
execution in art are not values for very young children. Children's enjoyment 
of art is fostered when their works are praised, when they have the time 
and materials to discover new potentials in their drawings, when they can 
discuss what they are doing or have done. It is almost as serious an error 
to bestow insincere praise on a child's art work as it is to be critical of 
It. A child quickly recognises an adult's patronixation of him and is mad- 
just as unconfortable by the attitude as any adult would be. At best, value 
statements should be kept to a minimum. When children are forced to meet 
someone eis^*s standards in the use of art materials their pleasure is 
diminished and they cannot learn confidence in their ability to work with 
materials. In this same vein, an adult should not draw for a child. The 
child realizes he cannot match the adult's pictures and loses interest in 
trying for himself. 

Do not interrogate a child about his work by asking, "What did you draw?" 
This question and those like it usually have the opposite effect for the one 
intended. Children see it as a conversation killer. Ideally any discussion 
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of a child's work should deal with it's tangible properties. Point out th« 
colors the child is using. ReMrk on any shapes or patterns he has made. 
Making coranents 'he child perceives as honest invites him to talk about his 
work much more readily than does abanravvof coaipliments . 

Art supplies for the PRIDE Project Phase I and II are stored in room 
C-39 in th€ cabinent above the counter in which the sink is located. Paints, 
chalks, cl.y, scissors and other potentUlly messy or dangerous materials 
are used only with the permission of the supervising teacher. Each child 
who uses paint or other materUls which could stain his clothes must wear 
a smock. If a child refuses to wear a smock, tell him, without orotional 
emphasis, that he need not wear the smock but that he may not use the 
materials until he puts on a smock. 

If possible, an assistant teacher should work with only a few children 
at a time. If the area is crowded, rough housing and spilled, crushed and 
broken materials and unexpectedly decorated walls are likely to result. 
When a spill occurs, it should be cleaned as quickly as possible in order 
to prevent staining or further smearing. If the child who spilled is old 
enough to understand the concept of helping, he should be encouraged to 
cooperate in the clean up effort. Never make any kind of issue of spills 
because it will embarrass the child and likely only encourage more accidents. 
When a child leaves the table, he should leave all art supplies on the 
table. A picture a child wishes to take home should be labeled with his 
name and placed on the shelf over the children's clothes or in the sleeve 
of his coat. 

Art activities will be initiated of tan by the supervising teacher.. 
Assistant tea.her.? may begin working with the children after first conferring 
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with the supervising teacher. Su«cations for various art 



sessions are 



Crayons: Color on i*ite or colored paper, color over 
different textures to see pattern. 

Paints: Brush painting, finger painting. 

Play dough or clay: Roll, shape, stretch, press patterns on, 

cut or nark with other objects • 

Paste and glue or tape on a background: Pictures from 

■agitines, torn or cut papc/, yam, 
sparkles, dry cereal, nacaroni. 

Chalk: On dry or wet paper. 

Sissors: Cut fringe, strips, shapes in paper or cloth. 
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TV, niMS, REOOMB, TAPB5 

Much ftudio*viaual MterUl is ttstd vith the children outside of the 
T.E.A. The use of the TV, presentlj, in confined to watching five minutes 
of Sesme Street on occasion in the noming* Hoife'rer, filsis, fil^s trips 
records and tapes are cnployed extensiYely to enrich the children's ex* 
periences* Som of the softiMire used is oimed by the Project, sowe is 
borro*^* All the hardware is Project property. 

Assistant teachers will often be asked to operate equipaient or direct 
the children in learning situations using A - V Materials. Before using 
any of the equipment, be sure you are fasdliar with its operation. If 
you have any doubt, consult an experienced asfistant teacher or the 
supervising teacher. The equipment is very expensive both to buy and 
maintain and, therefore, risks should never be taken when using it. 

The children of the Phase I group should never touch the equipment. 
The Phase II and PreKindergarten children arc permitted to operate 
equipment only on rare occasions. When a child uses instrument controls^ 
it should only be as an individual under close supervision and with the 
knowledge of the supervising teacher. If a child plays with or touches 
equipment when he should not, the nearest adult should remove his hands 
and tell him that, for example, the film strip projector makes pictures 
he can enjoy right now but that he may not run it until he is bigger. 
The children should be allowed to observe an adult operating a machine 
and often like to hear simple explanations of the mechanics. While it 
is not totally satisfying for them, they can quickly adjust to the idea 
that A-V equipment is one part of their school environment which they 
may look at, but not !sanipulate. 
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A-V activities tre initiated by th« supervising teacher for whatever 
IMirt of the group is in the rooa Before the activity is coMienced, all 
assistant teachers should cooperate in any preliBinary clean-up which is 
necessary. This entails, especially with the very yowg children, speci- 
fying what reeds to be picked up and where it should go. Kxample and 
encouragfiient fro» assistant teachers are nsceeeary In helping the children, 
learn this routine. After the area Has been prepared, direct the atten- 
tion of the children to the planned activity. When the activity includes 
a visual component, the children ere asked to sit down so that those 
behind them can see. Try to siotivate all the children to participate, 
but if a child refuses to cooie, do not distract and bore the rest of the 
group by bringing hi« against his wUl. Often he will co«e later if 
little is Made of his initial refufal- If a child's behavior is such 
that the attention of the rest of the group is threatened, an assistant 
teacher should take the child for a walk outside the roon. 

While engaged in A-V activities, an assistant teacher's role wilJ 
vary depending on the age of the group and the nature of the activity. 
For example, a film strip and story used with the Phase I group often 
requires a simplification of text in order for it to have meaning for 
the child. Therefore, you would need to provide for the children sitting 
near you appropriate comments on the film strip. If the same filmstrip- 
record combination were used with the Phase II group, it might be better 
to say nothing about the film strip but instead direct the attention of 
the children to the record. Guidance for assistant teacher participation 
in an activity is given by the supervising teacher. 
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SUGCfSTIONS rot ilCriVITISS INVDUIHC SEVERAL CNIUMVIf 



If we are short of assistant teachers and several children need 
your attention, try staking use of these suggestiMf^: 

1. Take a few children to look at new decorations in the hall, or 
upstairs . 

2. If it is unlocked, go to the f)^ ^ith a fe^ energetic children. 

3. Color pictures with crayons, being careful not to let the 
children hold More than one crayon at a time. 

4. Build with blocks - suike houses, stores, cars, trains. 

5. Match Sesame Street 9:00 - 10:00, channel 12. 

6. Sing or recite nursery rhynes or songs. Play hand, circle or 
clapping games, 

e.g. ''Ring Around the Rosie'* 

"London Bridge Is Falling Down" 
"Ttiir Little Figgie Went to Market" 
*Clap, Clap, Clap, Your Kinds'' 
"Itsy Bitsy Spider" 
*Pitty Cake** 
"Jack Be Nisible" 
"Row, Row, Row, Your Boat" 
"Bear Hunt" 
"Jack and Jill« 
"Fanner in the Dell" 
"Thunbkin" 

7. Show the children photographs of themselves. 

8. String beads. 

9. Read a story. 

10. Play a film strip and record. 

11. Play the sounds tape. 

12. Match colors using disks, cut-outs, objects in room, Uffies 
or M & M's. 

13. Work with Play Dough or Clay. 

14. Discuss pictures on the walls. 
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15. If weather permits, take a few children out onto the grass, 

16. Go to the mirror and point out to children their facial features 
body parts, articles of clothing, etc. 

17. Tell a story using the plastic too or farm animals or flannel 
board. 

18. Have an imaginary meal with the dishes - have the children decide 
what they'll eat and let them serve. 

19. Play Dominos. 

20. Play "Simon Says." 

21. Play 'Follow th« Im^x." B« aure you don't l.<id the ohUdren to 
do thliKra that ar* not p«rmltt«d, n.g., standlna on chairs. 

22. Play "Red Light, Green Light." 

23. Have the children help clean up by putting all toys on the tables. 

24. Have the children practice buttoning their sweaters. 

25. Take out the fabric samples - let the children feel each piece, 
and discuss its texture and color. 

26. Say the numbers in the number line, pointing to each numeral. 

27. Have each child name all the other children and any student 
assistants he can. 

28. Have one child tell what another is wearing, 

29. Count off as you put, e.g. blocks into a box, 

30. Role-play that you are a nurse, store owner, bus driver and 
encourage the children to assune roles the same or complementary 
roles. ■' 

31. Blow soap bubbles. 

32. Play game with list of directions following activities 
sometimes let one of the children give the directions 
think up some of your own. (see following pages) 

♦♦^•Caution:, With any g|roup activity for very young children, atten- 
tion spans will vary. Don't loem the whole group 
trying to keep one child's interest. 
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DIRECTION - FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES 

I Do with the children. 

II Give the command, see if they can do it alone. 

1. Touch your nose. 

2. Open your mouth . 

3. Touch your ears. 

4. Show me your teeth. 

5. Touch your ankles. 

6. Stick out your tongue. 

7. Touch your hair. 

8. Touch your shoes. 

9. Touch your knees. 

10. Clap your hands. 

11. : Stand up.: 

12.. Touch your elbows. 

13. Sit down. 

1^- Wiggle your fingers. 

15. Put your thumb in your mouth. 

16., Close your eyes. 

17. Open your eyes.: 

18. Touch your shoulders., 

19. Stand on one foot.. 

20. : Hold up one hand. 
21.. Hold up two hands.. 
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22. Touch your wrists. 

23. Stand up again. 

24. Hold your nose. 

25. Put your hands on your hips. 

26. Touch your head. 

27. Sit down again. 
26. Jump up. 

Create some of your own. 

Try giving two and three successive directions (this improves 
children's listening and auditory memory skills) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATIGN 

Utim childxvn h«v» cn« or tiro half-hour physical education periv Ja each 
%#«ek. Most of tha year, due to the weathar, thatt are «pant jji the gy». 
If tha day is wan and clear and the ground is dry, tte period is usually 
spent outside. Diere is one svimdng lesson each week fo^ the Phase II 
center children. 

the children are told they are going to the gym or outside only when 
it is time to leave. Ihey look forward to this period so much that if 
they leim a trip is planned for later in the session, it is difficult to 
keep their attention on any other activities. 

After the gym period has been announced, each child wearing hard- 
soled shoes has his shoes removed, fastened together with a clothes-pin 
marked with his name and placed on the top of thm clothes cid:>inet. 
Children may wear sneakers to the gym. When the children are prepared 
and sitting, they are asked to walk calmly holding hands to the gym. Be 
sure no children run ahead because there is an open staircase they must 
walk dom to enter the gym and trying to negotiate it without help would 
be dangox^ous for the children. 

In the gym, balls, hoops, climbing equipment and mats are the basic 
equipment used. Especially witii the infant group, little direction need 
be given in the use of the materials. TJie older gro\^>s respond well to 
sinf>le game suggestions such as tossing balls and running races (where no 
winner is pointed out) . 

The basic mistake assistant teachers should avoid in the gym is 
turning a physical educaticMfi period into a spectator sport for the diildr€«. 
Keep asking yourself this question, -Who is getting the exercise here, the 
child or me?** If it is a case where you are putting forth all the effort, 
the child will not want to ruin his good thing by moving on his own. It 
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is perfectly all right to do an activity with a child. The problem lies in 
^^loing an activity for a child. 

When the period is over, the children should be seated on the floor 
near the exit door. When they are calsv they leave for the playroom again 
being encouraged to walk quietly, holding hands. As soon as the children 
have returned, those in stocking feet should have their shoes put back en. 
Never take dom several pairs of shoes at the saM time because the diildren 
remo^w the clothes-pins and matching a child with his shoes is then dif- 
ficult. 

The playground outside is seldom used due to the weather. Therefore, 
the children find it very novel and exciting to play there. Ihey also have 
a rather limited understanding of the hazards of outdoor play equipment. 
For both of these reasons, assistant teachers should be especially vigilant 
of the children's safety outside. Eadi child using a swing should receive 
the undivided attention of one adult. Great caution should be taken to 
keep other children from venturing into the path of moving swings. (The 
children are permitted on the clinbing equipnent only if there is sufficient 
manpower to provide adequate supervision, no more than two diildren to one 
adult.) The children should not leave the flat area outside the room. If a 
child should stray out of the area, do not run after him. Walk calmly in 
his direction calling his nasn. The children enjoy being chased and if 
you indicate that you think keeping them in a specified area is a game, 
they will behave accordingly. Please do not let them believe that the bound- 
ary restrictions are anything but a very serious demand. All of the 
children are entirely too yotmg to be allowed anywhere even remotely near 
the busy traffic surrounding the L.R.C. imless accompanied, hsmd-in-hand, 
by an adult. 
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Swiwning lessons are provided for the Phase II children through the 
cooperation of the W.C.S.C. Physical Education Department. The south 
can^juB pool is used for the lessons. Assistant teachers scheduled for 
the hours of swimming instruction and not previously committed to home 
program appointmencs for that time, woi^ at the pool. The assistant 
teacher may either participate directly in the lessons or supervise the 
children waiting for a turn in the water. If you will be working with the 
children during swimming lessons, you will receive a set of detailed 
instructions . 
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TEACHING STATIONS 

Students who have experience working with the PRIDE Project are 
asked to work with individual children or small groups at the teaching 
stations located in room G-38. The goals, specific directions, and 
materials for the lessons used are provided by tht supervising teacher,, 

l/cnerally, the learning experiences planned for the teaching 
stations involve those skills or concepts with which the child is just 
attaining mastery. A child might, for example, work on matching skills 
with shapes, sizes, or colors. Other activities, involving practice 
in discriminating tastes, smells, sounds, and feels, are used as well 
as work in math and reading. The relative quiet, unstimulating surround- 
ings and individual teaching employed in the teaching stations provide 
a situation in which a child »s attention span is maximized and focused 
on a particular object. Children learning in this atmosphere show 
substantial development. 
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TOTAL ENVIRONMENT AREA (T.E.A.) 

The T.K.A., room G-17, contains a cylindrical projection surface 
with a carpeted floor. The viewing area is entered through a flap door 
in the hoop of screening material. The children and assistant teachers, 
therefore, are enclosed in a 360-degree viewing area. Projection equip- 
ment (film strip, slide and super-8 projectors) and sound equipment 
(stereo system and tape player-recorders) are located outside the screen. 
Visual images are projected from the outside, through the screen, and 
viewed on the opposite inside surface of the circle. 

In the T.E.A., experiences and sensory stimulation are provided, 
which would otherwise be less accessible to the children. Because the 
visual and auditory stimulation the child receives there is entirely 
controlled, a situation is created in which distractions can be greatly 
miniTuized and attention to the object at hand can be intensely focused 
and concentrated. For example, to help the children develop the concept 
of ^'horse^' multiple images, both still and moving, of horses might be 
projected on all 360** of the cylinder, while the audio equipment plays 
the sounds of horses neighing, snorting, and galloping. 

Lessons, stories, and games are presented with objectives in lan- 
guage and sensory development, reading, math, social studies, and health 
and safety. A great effort is made to use an interdisciplinary approach 
in the preparation of presentations for use in the T,E.A. The T.E.A., 
when in operation, is staffed by a projectionist and two or three 
assistant teachers. Before each presentation, the projectionist, 
assistant teachers, and supervising teacher discuss the objectives and 
materials involved and also individualizing procedures to be employed 
with specific children. 
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HOME PROCRVI 

The PRIDE Project conduct s» in addition to its center-based programs, 
two home programs. The Phase I home program consists of 23 chilaren, ageS 
12 to 20 months, involved in their first year of individual tutoring. In 
the Phase II Home Program, 22 children, aged 26 to 38 months, are enrolled 
for their second year. When Phase I group is recruited, approximately SO 
children are enrolled. These children are randomly assigned to the center 
program or the home program. Each year both groups are pre-tested m the 
fall and post-tested in the spring. The statistical information derived 
serves to measure the impact of the two programs. 

Each child in the home program receives two weekly visits of approxi-^ 
mately 40 minutes each from an assistant teacher. Within the limits of 
scheduling restrictions, a child is tau^?:, by a single assistant teacher. 
Rides to and from the child ^s ho5»e, when necessary, are provided.. 

When a child is assigned to an assistant teacher, it is the respon- 
sibility of the assistant teacher to gather some preliminary data re- 
garding the child from the supervising teacher. He sure you know the child's 
age, his interests and his past performance as appraised by those who 
have worked with him. Seek suggestions as to materials, activities, and 
techniques which might assist you in getting a good start with your par- 
ticular child. 

If you have never taught previously m the home program aod there is 
c^Milable manpower, an cxi>erienced assistant teacher will accompany you 
on your first home program visit. In preparing to leave the center, you 
will need to collect a home program report sheet (see sample copy, page 63). 
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These are kept on top of the file cabinet in Boon G-39. Also asseni>le a 
s^^ply of materials for use with the ciiild- Until you have made several 
visits to the diild and are truly knowledgeable concerning the child's 
level of development and attention span« bring a wide variety and large 
number of toys, games, art aaterials, and books with you. While you will 
have a selection of toys with you during each visit, they should be pre- 
sented one at a time to the child. Leave those still to be used out of 
sight and reach of the child. 

When you arrive at the hem, remember that both the child and his 
family will need time to become accustomed to you. Just as with the 
children in the center, being gentle and patient in the beginning ^ 
will ultimately speed the process of establishing rapport. Do not 
be too distressed if the child initially will have nothing to dc with 
you or even clings crying to his mother. A child who reacts m 
this way is likely overly dependent. By slowly drawing this child 
out you are providing him with the very valuable learning experience 
of developing trust and affection for a non-family rmuher* 

The parents of home program children have been asked to provide a 
quiet work area for you and their child. Some homes cannot easily meet 
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this need but it is your responsibility to help create a good woik atmo- 
sphere for the tutoring session. For example, if the rest of the family 
is watching the TV in the living room, you might ask permission to work 
with the child in the kitchen pointing out that he will learn better with 
fewer distractions. Of course, if the family refuses you should not pursue 
the issue but should try to make the best of the situ ation as it exists. 

Home program lessons should encompass as much of the center program 
as possible. Ordinarily Phase I Home Program children receive concept^ 
vocabulary and perception developing experiences similar to those rec#lv#d by the 
Phase I center children. Phase II Home Program children work in the 
above-^mentioned areas on a more sophistocated level and also study begin- 
ning number concepts. Because the assistant teacher usually comes to 
know the child assigned him better than other staff members, a large part 
of the direction for the child's instruction is assistant teacher generated. 

The supervising teachers are available to give suggestions for lessono 
or other problems you may encounter in teaching a child. Some member of 
the staff should be promptly informed if a child has more than two con- 
secutive absences or spotty attendence; if the home is so noisy or crowded 
that the ^eaching situation is difficult; if there is a conflict with the 
child or parent which is not improving; or if some other circumstance is 
reducing the session's learning potential for the child. 

The report sheet should be filled out according to the directions on 
It. Any conments you can add are very helpful. Most assistant teachers 
fill in the preliminary information and names of materials on the way to 
the child's home and rate the child's performance and make comments while 
riding back to the college. 
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In addition to coapleting the report sheets you should also fi.ll in 
the weekly how Program Attendance Sheet (see saaple c<^. Page 64) op-- 
posite the name of the child you are teaching. The current sheet is 
hung on the wall to the left of door in Hooet G-39. If the visit occurred 
as planned, fill in with the word "seen." If there is a diange from the 
.outine, describe it in a phrase, for example, ''child sick," "snow day," 
"child seen by substitute teacher." 

The parents have been informed that the assistant teacher may not 
babysit while tutoring, if asked by the mother if you would object to 
watching the diild or children while she is out for a minute, please tell 
her that you would like to but that the ollege does not permit you to do 
so. It is necessary to adhere to this policy because once the assistant 
teacher has assumed responsibility for tlie child, he must not leave until 
the parent returns. If the mother is late returning, the assistant teacher, 
all others tutoring in this time period, the driver and possibly the whole 
center program are thrown off schedule. If a serious emergency occurs and 
the assistant teacher judges the family desperately needs him, he may, act- 
ing as a private individual, give the help which is required. 

In the past, assistant teachers have been stranded across town be- 
cause of some confusion on the part of the driver. It is very unlikely 
this will ever happen to you. However, if you should miss your ride back 
to the college, return to the hone in which you have been teaching or soro 
other neighborhood horc in which PRIM) Project teachers visit. Ask to 
borrow the phone and call 436-2835, 436-2886, or 436-2529 cJid report your 
situation and location to the secretary. As soon as possible a driver 
will be sent to pick you up. 
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FOREWARD 



The first few days of work at the PRIDE Project will be very 
confusing. The large number of noi5y children and adults constantly 
moving and undertaking new activities create an atmosphere which does 
not lend itself to being quickly understood. Newly employed assis- 
tant teachers can ease their adjustment by reading this manual care- 
fully. 

It is not only in your own interest that you be familiar with the 
principles and routines of the Project. The children's well being is 
also dependent on it. If one adult encourages a behavior and another 
discourages it, the child senses his environment to be unstable and 
inconsistent. He feels confused as to what behavior is appropriate. 
If, on the other hand, those adults the child encounters have similar 
expectations for him and for themselves, the child feels safe and 
consequently can develop more easily in all areas. By reading, under- 
standing, and complying with this manual, you are helping to create 
a school environment which is healthy and sustaining for the children. 
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PRIDE PROJECT 

PENNSYLVANIA RESEARCH IN INTANT DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION PROJECT 

(1972-73) 

The Pennsylvania Research In Infant Development and Education Project 
is an educational effort to accelerate the development of children from a 
variety of cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds. It represents a 
cooperative effort by college, community, private and state agencies to 
stimulate the development of children, 12 - 52 months of age, by providing 
developmentally enriching experiences in a controlled environment which 
enhances the growth of sensory, conceptual and language abilities. 

The Project itself services over 120 children and consists of six 
distinct segments: four center programs and two home programs. In the 
Phase I Center PrograB» 23 children ranging from 12 to 20 months of age 
sre picked up each morning between 7:30 and 8:30 and transported to a 
large learning space in the West Chester College Learning Research Center. 
Here they spend a total of four hours per day interacting, sometimes in a 
structured environment and other times in a free play situation. After a 
morning of individual as well as group play, sensory training in discrimination 
and integration, and practice in conceputal and language development tasks, 
they are transported home for the dsy. The Phase II Center Program presently 
enrolls 20 children ranging from 26 to 38 months of age who have completed 
s year of Phase I activities and are now exposed to a similar program at 
a higher level which concentrates specifically on the development of beginning 
math and reading skills. In the Phase I and II Home Programs 23 and 22 children 
respectively, of the above age ranges are visited individually by student 
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aaBljBtaats fron the College who act at tutors for two 40«^nute periods each 
veek. By providing verbal •tiaulation and individual instruction in developncntal 
tasks, they seek to acco^>lish some of the ssm objectives toward which the 
Center Programs are directed. Evaluative aeaaureMnts have indicated favorable 
prograa effects in terms of intellectual developMint» social development and 
language development. 

The Phase III (PreKlndergarten) enrollment consists of two center-based grouos 
of children 40 to 52 months of age. The afternoon group consists of 19 children 
who have coiq>leted Phase I and Phase II Center Programs during the preceding two 
years. The 19 children who Met during the morning have participated in Phase I 
and II Home Programs. Children In the Phase III Programs learn concepts and 
skills, many ordinarily reserved for presentation until elementary school, in 
the areas of reading, math, science, social studies and health end safety. 
Their learning experiences in Phases I and II prepare them for mastery of the 
Phase III content. 

The overall direction of the Project, now in its fifth year, is the 
responsibility of Dr. Russell A. Dusewicz, a Research Associate with the 
Bureau of Research of the Pennsylvania Department of Education. It is 
operated under the auspices of the Learning Research Center at West Chester 
State College in West Chester, Pennsylvania, which provides in the way of 
assistance for the instructional aspects, three teachers, three part-time 
graduate assistants, and approximately 40 part--time undergraduate student 
assistants. The Project presently receives support from the following agencies: 
The U.S. Office of Education; the Pennsylvania State Department of Education; 
West Chester State College; the Dolf inger-McMahon Poundation; and the Helen 
Croome Beatty Foundation. 
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ORIDfTATION 



1. Schedule of Center Pro£raa5 

Na«e Hours 
PhMe I 8:00 /M - 12:30 PM 

Phase II 1:30 W - 4:30 TH 

PreKindergarten (AM) 8:00 /M - 11 :00 )W 



PreKindergarten (PM) 



1:00 PH - 4:00 FM 



Location 
C-39 LRC 
C-39 LRC 

First Presbyterian 
Church (corner of 
W. Miner y S. 
Darlington Sts. ) 

C-10 LRC 



2. Hours 



3. 



Assistant teachers aust be at the center on the hour. Mien you, 
as an assistant teacher, are more than five ninutes late report ini^ 
to work, you will be given less than a full hours work credit. If 
you «u5t leave work for class, you may leave at ten minutes of the 
hour. Any assistant teacher who will be absent or late for scheduled 
hours should call Ext. 2529 and report what time will be missed and 
the reason for the absence. Because the quality of the program depends 
on sufficient manpower, make every effort to work all your assigned 
hours . 

Clothes 

Wear clothes that are comfortable for you and that can take a 
great deal of abuse. It is entirely possible that you will be craw- 
ling around on the Hoor with the children, cleaning up various messes, 
doing dishes, or changing diapers. 
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Supervising Tetchera 

Ead. center program is directed by a supervising teacher. When 
you first enter the room, determine who the supervising teacher is 
and introduce yourself. If you have any questions, they can be di- 
rected to her. 

Children 

A new assistant teacher is a stranger to all of the children 
and must get to know them gradually. If a child does not care to 
play with you, forcing him will only upset the child and discourage 
you. When he becomes familiar with you this will no longer be a 
problem. Get to know the children's names as quickly as possible. 

Co-workers 

Get to know your co-workers as quickly as possible also. Since 
many assistant teachers worked here before, they know the procedures 
and many of your questions can be answered by them. 

Assi.^tant Teacher *s Belongings 

Your 0WT1 personal articles may be placed in the right side of 
the double coat rack. (This is the second large room divider seen 
upon entering the main room.) Keep all books and unbrelJas on the 
top rack away from the children. 

Materials 

The names of the contents are marked on cabinet doors. Make an 
effort to learn the names by which toys are referred to and the ways 
in which they are used. Avoid taking out stored materials when many 

are already out or when it is near time for the children to enter a 

group activity. 
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Rcatanber you will be following instead of leading for the first 
week or so, but as you settle into a routine everything will fall 
into place. 
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Piece DURES 
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DO 



DO point out and namt for the children colors, shapes, sizes, textures, 

tastes, snells, sounds. 
DO nasie and discuss objects, events ciiildren see. 

DO mention details child wight find interesting after naming an object. 
DO encourage imaginative play (e.g., pretending to be a dog, someone on 

a bus, a wheel on a bike) . 
DO praise child for behaviors that, hopefully , he will repeat (e.g., 

putting waste papers in trash, showing kindness to another child). 
DO encourage child to speak and listen to what he is saying. 
DO carefully put away scissors, knives, detergent, and other dangerous 

objects and materials. 
DO give child only the minimum amount of help he needs with a task to 

prevent his abandoning it in frustration. 
DO try to give attention to those children who do not turn you on. 
DO watch experienced students and ask then to answer your questions. 
DO tell the children and other workers your name. 

DO deal calmly with children's upsets, misbehaviors, or bad language. 

Nagging, scolding, chasing and criticizing rarely encourage desired 

behavior. Report these problems to the st^rvising teacher. 
DO use common sense. Measure your actions against the standard of 

acting in the best interest of the children. 
DO resMBber you have assumed a responsible job. Take very seriously your 

obligation to work all assigned hours, especially if you are to tutor 

in the home program. Vour absence seriounly diminishes the quality 

of the children's experience. 
DO share your innovative and imaginative ideas with supervising teachers 

and other assistant teachers. 
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DON'T 

DON*T scold a child by saying, "You'rs a bad bey (girl) .** If you must 
make a value judgaent, confine it to the child's acts, not his 
person* 

DGN'T laugh at a child trtieii he misbehaves. 

DON'T penit children, whether out of anger or glee, to destroy anything. 
DON'T permit childrwn to hurt one another, 

DON'T draw for, finish puzzles for, or otherwise cut into the diild's 

areas of accoaplishment. He can't equal your performance and will 

only lose his inoentive to achieve. 
DON'T permit children to leave an unfinishod gams or puzzle in disarray. 

Insist that the child at leazt pile up game pieces neatly. 
DON'T permit diildren to leave their seats at tiie table wi^ food, crayons, 

scissors, or other potentially messy or dangerous items. 
DON'T permit ciiildren to put any ncn-^food material into their mouths. 
DON'T permit children to throw anything in the large playroom. 
DON'T permit children to play at sink in large playroom. 
DON'T permit children to play with doors to room. 

DON'T permit children to play with the fire door in room G-39, especially 
the panic bar. Do not use this door yourself for entering or 
leaving the btiilding except in a fire drill. 

DON'T permit children to jump on or crawl under cot. 

DON'T permit children to clinb on tables or other furniture. 

DON'T permit children to stand on chairs. 

DON'T permit children to ceurry diairs about the room. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 I II 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 11 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 11 1 I II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 I 
I REMEMBER, EVEFY RUIZ HAS ITS EXCEPTIONS BUT, BEFORE YOU DECIC£ ' 

' THIS IS THE TIME, PIZASE OONFBR WITH TOE SUPERVISING TEACHERl ' 

1 :i 1 1 11 11 11 M n 1 1 11 II 11 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 11 1 1 II 11 11 11 II 11 II II II II II 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 
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DISCIPLINE 



The ultimate objectives of the discipline incorporated into the 
PRIDE Program are two-fold. One, that the child will learn why and 
when certain behaviors are acceptable and others are not. Two, that 
the child will be able to control his behavior so as to serve his 
own interests without infringing on those of others. Of course, only 
at full maturity does a person truly attain reasoned self -discipline. 
However, infants and young children are either encouraged in this 
development or slowed in it by their environments. At PRIDE, we attempt 
to create a social situation which will foster the child's developing 
capacity to control his own behavior. 

The young child cares little for the ri^ts of others and is 
generally very ignorant of the norms of acceptable behavior. While 
sometimes these qualities can be amusing in a one- or two-year- old 
(©♦g«, a rugged little 18-month-old scurring up to and snatching away 
another babyli cookie), they are very unamusing in an older child or 
adult. A child is not born knowing what behaviors will be socially 
gratifying in his culture. He must learn them. To allow a child 
total freedom does him a disservice because he must flounder through 
a long process of trial and error until he determines what behaviors 
will increase his self-esteem and develop good feelings towards him 
in others. We attempt at PRIDE to shorten this process by directing 
the child to socially acceptable behavior through positive reinforcement. 

Generally the most effective way to encourage certain behaviors 
is making them very rewarding for the doer. Unless a child sees, for 
example, sharing and taking turns as more rewarding than, grabbing and 
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of attention) may actually serve to encourage the behavior. Avoid 
hitting, scolding or nagging. If a child's behavior is dangerous to 
the other children^ isolate hia with the connent that he nay return 
when he feels better. 

The supervising teacher should always be informed of any behavior 
problems. Do not do this^ however^ within hearing or sight of the 
misbehaving child. 
Rules of Thumb 

While you undoubtedly have both do*s and don't *s in your mind, in 
your interaction with the children stress the do's. 

1. Give the child no attention for temper tantrums, or bad language. 

2. Encourage a timid child to assert his rights. 

3. Remind an aggressive child that other children have rights. 

4. If behavior i^ potentially dangerous, end it. Isolate the 
child telling him he can rejoin the play when he feels better. 

5. Avoid shouting at, embarrassing or calling up unnecessary 
fear in a child. 

6. Never say "You're a bad boy (girl)." Confine criticisms to 
a child's behavior , not his person. 

7. Be consistent. Children will perceive being first rewarded 
and then punished for the same behavior as a weakness in you. 
When a child sees you this way, he will test you all the more 
on the limits you expect him to maintain. 
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GREETING CHILDREN - PREPARING CHILDREN TO GO HOME 

When the children arrive to begin a session, e*ch individual should 
be warmly greeted. If you notice a new article of clothing, different 
hair style, new hair cut or other such change^ talk to the child about it. 
Make an effort to observe if a child seems tired, ill, or conversely, 
especially happy. Children^ like adults have good and bad days and being 
aware of a child's frame of mind can make the day more pleasant for al 1. 
Especially in the Phase I group, determine if any child is carrying a 
bottle or clothing. A piece of masking tap*- should iwnediately he wrapped 
around the bottle and the child's name written on it in indelible ink. 
If the child no longer wants his bottle, place it in the refrigerator. 
Examine the clothing and determine if it is the property of the child or 
the Project. If you are not sure, check with the supervising teacher. 
Project clothing is stored in the cabinet against the wall that is on the 
left as you enter the room. The children's personal clothing and all art 

smocks are kept in the cabinet in the center of the room. Project rubber 
pants are returned to the bathroom. Parents occasionally forget the 
Project's request that the children bring no toys or food from home. If 
a child. should come in with either of these things, tactfully try to remove 
it. Suggest, for example, that the child show his car to the others and 
then let you put it avay so that it will be safe. When the child hands 
over his toy, mark it with his name written on tape and put it in the 
clothes cabinet. If a child has food, use your judgment as to which is 
least conflict - provoking; having him eat it quickly himself, share it, 
or simply give it to you. Handled insensitively, these situations can 
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ruin a child's mood for the whole session; therefore, think carefully 
about how you should deal with the situation. 

Children should be encouraged to take off as much of their outdoor 
clothing as they can manage. All of this clothing, (hats, sweaters, 
leggings, scarfs as well as coats) should be attached to the child's own 
hanger and hung up with the child doing all that he is able. By the time 
children enter Phase II they are usually able to manage everything but 
the most difficult fasteners. If, however, an assistant teacher allows 
him to use infantile behavior, ^ child will be most happy to let someone 
else take the responsibility for his clothes. 

A child learns to take his own hanger, marked with his name, from 
the others set out on the cot. He then removes his outdoor clothing 
lying the coat or sweater button side down on the floor. The child fixes 
the hanger, one side at a time, on the inside shoulders of his coat. 
Extra clothing is also attached. Mittens are stuffed in the sleeve. A 
sweater is slipped on the hook through a button hole. A hat is slipped on 
the hook or stuffed into a sleeve. A scarf is wrapped around the hook. 
The straps or button-hole of leggings are attached on the hook. The child 
then lifts the whole collection by the hook and carries it to the rack. 
Short children need to be lifted to reach the bar and all should have an 
adult standing near by because in reaching up it is easy for them to tip 
over backwards. Only boots or rubbers should be stored away from the 
child's hanger. These should be clipped together and, except for Phase 1 
children, placed on the floor of the clothing cabinet. The footware of 
Phase I children should be placed on the top of the cabinet. 

Children must complete the whole process before beginning any other 
activity. The only exception to this rule is in the case of a child who 
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has been absent from school and who is readjusting. Sometimes wearing 
a coat is very reassuring to a child in this situation. If a child is 
very hesitant to remove his outer clothing, check with the supervising 
teacher. If children are permitted to be careless in puttin/e; their things 
away, it is difficult for them to relearn the routine and they are deprived 
a chance to exercise responsibility for themselves. 

At dismissal time, those helping the children prepare to leave should 
find all the children's belongings, except Phase I children's unfinished 
bottles, in the clothes cabinet. A check of the refrigerator should be 
made for bottles. The children, after Phase I, can do most of the 
fathering of their things and putting on and fastening of their clothe.s. 
Phase I children will need a great deal of adult help hut can and .should 
contribute to the effort. Children carry home their own bottle.s, wet 
diaper bags, pictures and other things. Because the children are usually 
tired and irritable by the end of the session, a great effort should be 
made by all the staff to be patient. If the children are ready before the 
driver and car aides arrive, the group sits together to sing familar songs. 
Do not seat the children right at the door because arriving workers must 
walk over them. When the children leave, those accompanying them to the 
car should insist that they walk through the building. The parking lot 
is as dangerous as any street and the children should never be allowed in 
it before the assistant teachers. 
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BIEAKFAST AMD SNACKS 



The PRIDE Project offers a breekfeat end eneck to the children 
In the Momlng progreM. The children in afternoon prograna receive 
a snack. The nain objective in feeding the children is to insure that 
they are not hungry. Hungry children are lass able to enjoy and learn 
in achool. Snacks also provide a potential learning situation in which 
assistant teachers should actively participate* 

A child's attitudes toward food» especially new ones* can be im- 
proved. He can also learn siaple table manners. The chief way an 
assistant teacher can teach a willingness to try new foods and to use 
courteous behavior is through example. For this reason aasistant teach- 
ers should never demonstrate any dislike they might feel for a particular 
food being served. Also any derogatory remarks from a child should be 
ignored completely. If a child receives attention for complaining about 
a food, it will encourage him to be even more critical and rejecting the 
next time. 

Courteous behavior is learned faster and more adheringly when a child 
is treated politely. Saying **please** and **thank you" to a child and in 
general respecting a child 'a dignity provides him with a chance to under- 
atand how pleasant it is to be treated with respect and also with a model 
for how to deal in thia way with people. 

Children learn most rapidly when names and explanations are provided 
for their experiencea. For thia reason snack time should also be used as 
an opportunity for children to discover and explore tastes » smells » textures 
and other sensory events. If manpower makes it at all possible* one assis- 
tant teacher should sit down and talk with each table of children. Those 
aaaiatant teachera not aitting should provide for the needs of the tables 
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SO that the atiiosphere is not disrupted by th« stated assistant teacher U 
JuaplQg up to fetch. While at a table, the assistant should discuss with 
the children the types of food they are eating. For exaaple, where the 
food COMS froB> what It Is (fnxit, vegetable, etc.), whether It Is hot, 
cold or rooa temperature; sweet, sour, or salty; Its color, texture and 

SMll. 

In order to keep the atmosphere of snack tiae pleasant and to reduce 
confusion and ths nuaiber of spills, assistant teachers keep the following 
in mind: 

1. Do not force a child to eat anything that he does not want. 

2. A child must sit at the table before being served. 

3. A child may not leave that table with food. 

4. When a child leaves the table, his food should be removed from 
hie place. 

5. A child should be encouraged to say **please** when he wants another 
helping and "thank you" after he receives food. 

6. If a child spills or is sloppy, do not reprimand him. Instead see 
if he can help clean up. 

7. Only pour drinks to approximately a quarter of the height of the 
cups. The cups can be filled more for the older children who drink 
from cups without spilling, but never to the top. 

8. If thers are enough assistant teachers present, the dishes should be 
washed iMedlately, otherwise they should be rinsed and stacked. 

9. Detergent and knives must be placed out of the children's reach. 

10. Older children should put their cups in the sink and throw the trash 
away. The children will want to help prepare the food and should 

be allowed to when possible. 

11. If the food is wrapped, for example, cheese, let the chldren unwrap 
It unless they are really infantile. 

12. The assistant teachers should watch that the children do not take 
their neighbor's food. 

13. If any food must be prepared such as Instant Breakfast or peanut 
butter and Jelly crackers it is wise to prepare, in the other room, 
the right amount of food needed* 
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BATHROOM AND DIAPERING 

Mo5t of the Phase I children in the PRIDE Project are not yet 
toilet trained and must be changed regiilarly at school. The Phase II 
group is, for the most part, toilet trained but not completely so. In 
this group the young age of the children and the Ion/; car rides and the 
afternoon meeting time work together to cause many wetting accidents. 
Mo5tt of the PreKindergarteners never have accidents but others occa- 
sionally do. In order to encourage healthy, positive self images in 
the children, no one should ever scold or embarrass a child who wets 
himself. 

All children who are toilet trained should be offered a chance to 
use the bathroom as soon as they arrive at school and before they leave 
for home. During a session, the children should be asked occasionally 
if they need to use the bathroom. When a child asks to the bathroom, 
he should be taken ijimediately. A child who needs his diaper changed 
should be taken as .^oon as possible. 

The girlip lavatory on the ground floor of the LRC is where the 
diapering supplies and potty fcats are kept. The materials for changing 
the children are in the last stall of the bathroom. There are Baby 
Scott liners, rubber pants, pampers, paper towels, toilet paper, plastic 
bags, ties^ gunned name tags, and magic markers. The rubber pants come 
in four sizes according to weights and are marked A,B,C^D. These rubber 
pants are to be used with the liners. Do not use pants that are too 
small for a child. In the front of the rubber pants is a plastic "T" 
shaped clip which is inserted in a sewn plaat in the liner. The back 
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of the liner unfolds to lie flat. Use the Baby Scott? snap-fastened 
rubber pants and liner unless the child cannot wear them. There is 
a li5t of children's naaes specifying those who must wear Pampers 
(liner and plastic pants combined in one unit) or require special 
ointments. The Pampers have center pleats which are not to be ripped 
apart. No rubber pants are required with the Pampers* Make sure the 
Pampers fits .^nuggly around the legs to avoid water leakage. 

Lay the child on the large table in the bathroom and remove the 
wet clothes and soiled diaper. Wet cloth diapers and outer clothes 
are placed in the plastic bag. Rinse out soiled diapers in the toilet. 
Write the child's name on a gUMied aaJM tag and place it on the bag. 
The plastic bag should be put on top of the coat rack in room to 
be returned to the mother. Wet disposable diapers are thrown in the 
trash can. If a diaper is soiled, please try and rinse off as much soil 
as possible in the toilet, wrap the remains in a plastic bag and throw 
it in the trash can. If a child has soiled the diaper, please remember 
to wash hifi bottom with a paper towel and warm water. It is easier to 
put the diaper on the child while he is still lying down. 

In the bathroom there are notes asking the mother to return the 
Project's rubber pants that are given to the child. Pin the note on 
child's back with his diaper pins. Dry outer clothing is available in 
the main room in two locations. First look in the personal clothing 
cabinet and check to see if the mother has sent any clothing along 
for the child. If not, use Project owned clothing stored in another 
cabinet. Add to the note on the child's back a request that the Project's 
clothes also be returned promptly. When the student takes a child to 
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the bathroom and he is not wet, sit hi« on the potty chair even if he 
is not potty trained. It is important not to force the child to sit 
nor to make him sit too long. If the child goes on the pot ty, verbal ly 
reward him. Try to teach him to use the toilet paper. Please empty 
and rinse the pot each time it is used. 

Initially a Phase I child might be timid in leaving room C-39 for 
a strange room. You can case his adjustment by talking calmly and 
moving slowly. After children are accustomed to using the bathroom, 
they often ask to go ^en they have no need to. If a child is reputed 
to use this behavior, ask other assistant teachers or the supervising 
teacher how long ago he made his last trip. When in doubt, err on the 
side of taking him. 

The children are fascinated by the water fountain near the bathroom. 
Do not let them take a drink on the way to the bathroom. Limit the 
amount they drink on the way back or else they will very soon need to 
return to the bathroom. Another distraction is the set of sinks in 
the bathroom. After a child has reached the bathroom, insist that he 
use the toilet or be changed before he washes his hands. 

Let a child do as mwch for himself as possible; take his clothes 
off, put them on, wipe himself, roll up his sleeves, wash his hands, 
dry them and throw out his paper towel. Talk to the child. Name the 
objects in the bathroom. Show the child his face in the mirror. Try 
to avoid rushing or pressuring the child. If a child does a reasonably 
good, but not perfect job of, for example, drying his hands, praise him 
for it. You mi|^t also suggest, for example, that he remember to drjr 
the back of his hands as well as the front. Do not, however, do the 
job over for him. This can undermine his self confidence and initiative. 
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METHOSS AND MATERIALS 

The following I>age8 will acquaint you with som of the learnin^^ 
resources of the Project. They will also provide an explanation of 
how and why these materials are used. An understanding of these 
sections will enable you to be a ^ore effective teacher for the children 

Under separate cover, the Project also has an extensive Curriculum 
Materials Manual. This volume contains an iteai by ite« catelogue of 
all materials and objectives for their uses. In addition, separate 
manuals for the Math, Reading, Social Studies, Science and Health and 
Safety curricula are in print. Eiq>crienced assistant teachers assigned 
to work in these areas make use of these guides. ^ 

Assistant teachers working in room G-39 (the large play room) 
should realise that their responsibility is to give attention to a group 
of children rather than to individuals. The groups are \isually interest 
based and self-selected by the children. Because of this, especially 
with the youngest children, the membership of a group is constantly 
changing. When all the children have shifted their attention to another 
area, you too should move. On some occasions you will be directed by 
the supervising teacher as to your next assignment. Often, however, 
you must judge for yourself how you can be most useful. Keep several 
things in mind; the ratio of children to adults, the age of the children 
the activities which have and have not been pursued recently, the needs 
of children who may not have received much attention so far during a 
day, the scheduled events for the session. When you have just begun 
working, use simple materials which can accomodate two or three children 
As you become more experienced, take on more involved activities. Feel 
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free to experiment with novel uses for the toys and inaginative ways of 
presenting concepts. Talk about your successes and failures both, be- 
cause we all can learn fro« one another's experiences and ultimately 
provide better opportunities for the children. 
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MANIPULATIVE TOYS 

Childrtn learn best %*ien they can experience their environment throu^ 
ell of their senses. Seeing hew an event occursrfor exanple, watching 
another child nest a set of cups, is an isf>ortant part of learning. 
Actually handling the materials, though, provides even more understanding 
and mastery. Manipulative toys give children a diance to both feel and see 
hem various sh^xpes, sixes and wei^ts are related. When using these toys, 
a diild's hands and eyes can provide him data on how different objects 
compare and contrast. He can discover how t±ie two-dimensional world 
(outlines) relates to the three-dimsnsional (solids) . He discovers some of 
the laws that govezn the physical world. 

An assistant teadier using a manipulative toy with the diildren should 
bear in mind that both you and the toy should be sources of learning. For 
the very young children, there is a need to just handle the materials. 
This lays a necessary foundation for later work with the toy- When a simple 
manipulation period has been coa|>leted (the time required varies greatly 
with the child) , new possibilities for the toy can be explored. When a 
child plays a game originated by you, there are two conanon assistant 
teadier errors to be wary of. One is providing too much help, This takes 
away the child's chance to feel a sense of accomplishment from mastering a 
new skill, ae other mistake lies in giving a child so little help, 
direction, and encouragement that he eitiier is very slow in acquiring the 
skill or quits in frxistration. Present only one game at a time, for 
example, slipping the rowd chips into the circular hole of the play dtxips 
toy. If the child has not previously tried a particular use for a toy, 
very slowly demonstrate hew, for example, the romd chip is fitted into 
the circular slot. Give him a verbal explanation of %ihat you are doing, but 
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k«ep it very short and slopl^. Next, arrange the materials so that the 
child can replicate your use of the toy* With a very young child this 
Msnt putting extra pieoet out of reach and leaving only Xmo choices # one 
correct, the other incorrect* Say to ^e child, for example, **Put the 
round chip in the round hole.** Itie manipulative toys are self-correcting 
(the piece will not fit or sticks out when the child errs) , Provide the 
name of the prc^lem for the child, e*g*, "Hiat chip is square. It won't 
fit into a round hole.** Give directicms that are clear and simple. 
Initially the purpose of the directions is to teach the dtild the words 
for hie situation* For this reason, you should take his hand in yours and 
move it while talking. For exaaQ)le, hold and direct his hand as you say 
that a triangular piece must be turned to fit its slot, this experience 
links words and actions for the child and gives him greater mastery of ^e 
task. It also makes it eoier for him to apply what he has learned to 
similar situations he will encounter in the future. 

Once the child can manage a simple, one pxirpose use of a manipx^lative 
toy, gradually increase the complexity of the games you play with him. 
Just because he has mastered one use of a toy, do not expect him to 
immediately see all the variations possible. Continue to talk to the child 
%^ile increasing the uses for the toy, giving him both direction and encourage- 
ment. If a child seems fixated at a particular point of mastery of a toy, be 
patient and avoid pressuring him« Eventually he will be bored and want to 
try new uses for the toy. Itien, be imaginative in helping him discover the 
.the novelty still untapped in a familiar toy. 

the PRIDE Project uses a large variety of manipulative toys with the 
children. Each has the potential for many uses. An assistant teacher 
should make an effort to know these materials and the ways in which they can 
be employed. The following are the most cosnonly used: 
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Name: 

Des cripticm: 



Suggested 

Learning Cbjectives: 



Wooden Shoe 

Wooden shoe with variou* holes (i.e., circle, square, 
triangle) and a door in the top front of the box which 
opens. The blocks are shaped to fit the various holes 
with a head on each depicting the old woman who lived 
in the shoe or one of her many children. 

1. The child puts the blodc through the correct 
hole in the box. 

2. With helpr the child learns the names of the 
shapes. 

3. Witii helpr the child learns to name the colors 
of the blocks. 

4. The child laces up the front of the shoe. 



Name: Keys of Learning 

Description: This is a rectangular-shaped box with six different 

gecmetric shapes across the top - each geometric shape 
has a corresponding plastic piece to fit into the hole. 
Each plastic piece is a different color. There are 
six keys which are color-coordinated to the shapes. 
These colored keys fit into keyholes which are directly 
beneath their corresponding color shape. When the 
correct key is placed into the keyhole md turned, the 
geometric shape will be lifted and c»n then be removed. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: l. The child puts the key in the correct hole to lift 

the geometric shape. 
2. rh% child takes the geometric shapes out of their 
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places and puts then bade in the correct holes. 

3. The keys and shapes are mixed up» and the child 
color-natdtes the correct key to its shape. 

4. Hith help, the child names the colors. 

< 

Name: Threading Blodc 

Description: Hie threading Block is a three dimensional # irregular- 

shaped plaatic block with nine holes through it. 
Attached to one end of the block is a long, thick 
strijig with a large plastic needle on the end. The 
needle is drown through the vaurious holes uritil the 
block is threaded. The threading block is only to 
be used with the Phase I children. At no time is a 
child allowed to swing the block by the string. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. The child threads the block by drawing the 

needle through the various holes. 

2. Upon mastery of threading, the child can unthread 
the block. 

3. With help, the child can name the color of the 
block and string. 



Name: Pounding Bench 

Description: The Pounding Bench is a horizontal wooden board with 

six holes in it* At either end, two vertical wooden 
pieces are attached whi(± act as legs when the bench 
is turned on either side. Through each hole a colored 
wooden peg about four inches long is inserted. Eadi 
peg in thick at either end so that the peg cannot fall 
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out. Accoapanylng the bench is a small wooden 
haiMr with two flat ends, the pounding bench is 
only to be used by Phase I children. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. ihe diild uses the hasster to hit the pegs from 

one side to the other. 

2. When turned over, the pegs are pounded back to 
the original side. 

3. With help, the diild can learn to name the 
colon. 

4. Thd child can be directed to hit a certain 
colored peg (Example - the assistant teacher 
would say, '*Hit the red peg.** or **Hit the 
yellow peg.**) 



Description: 



Ring Stack 

The ring stack is a white plastic rocking 
base wi^ a pole about twelve inches high. 
Various sise and color rings fit on this pole in a 
graduated sequence. Ten rings fit on the pole forming 
a cone. 



Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. Ihe child reeoves the rings from the stadc. 



2. the child rebuilds the stack, placing the 
largest ring on the bottom and building up to the 
smallest ring. 

3. The child builds the tower from smallest to 
biggest. 

4. With help, the child can name the colors. 
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5. the child can be asked to pick out certain colors, 
"Which one is yellow?*" 

6. With help the child can nane the shape of the 
rings: circle. 

Nsm: Sorting Box 

Description: The sorting box is a seven inch square, wooden box 

with a hinged lid. Cut into the lid are five different 
shapes: circle, square, triangle, rectangle, and 
irregular, with this are two wooden blocks of each 
shiqpe* Each shape is color coded. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. Ihe child pushes the block through the corresponding 

shiqped hole in the lid. 

2. Ihe child lifts the lid and resioves the blocks from 
the box. 

3. When asked, the child picks out all blocks of one 
color. 

4. With help, the child learns to name the colors. 

5. Using all blocks of one color and shape, the 
child can count the blocks. 

6. Using all blocks, the child can count the blocks. 

7. TYie child can pick out all blocks of one shape. 

8. With help the child can name the various shapes. 

9. The child can name the shapes of the holes in 
the lid of the sorting box. 
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Naw: Nesting Cubes 

Description: These are five %K>oden boxes of various sizes. They 

are hollow with one side coflf>letely open so that they 
may be put one within another. By turning the blocks i 
the diild can build them into a tower. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives; 1. The child can take apart the cubes. 

2. the child can place the cubes inside one another 
so that he can see through the holes. 

3. the child can place the cubes on top of one 
snother to build a tower. 

4. the child can use cubes to deaonstrate size: 
big, Mdiua, little. 

Nan: Mail Box 

Description: this is a replica of a SMdlbox with holes of various 

gsowtric shapes in the rounded top. Corresponding 
shaped blocks of varying colors accospany the mailbox, 
the blocks are color-keyed by shape, there is a door 
in the lower front of the box which tilts out. 

Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. the child places the blocks through the correct 

hole in the mailbox. 

2. the child takes the blocks out of the mailbox 
throu^ the door in the lower front. 

3. the child can group all blocks of one color 
together when asked. 

4. With help, the child can learn to name the colors. 

5. the child can group all blocks of one shape together 
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when mskttd. 

6. With help, the child can learn to name the shapes. 

7. With help the diild can name the shapes of the 
holes in the nailbox. 

8. When all blocks axe gorouped together, the child 
can pick out a particular shape and/or color. 

9. The child can count all blocks of one color. 

10. The child can count all blocks of one shape* 

11. The child can count all blocks. 



Name: Kittie in Keg 

Description: This is a set of five plastic color-coded nesting 

barrels. Each barrel is a bright color. When put 
together, the barrels fit within each other. The 
snallest barrel has a tiny plastic kittie inside it. 

Suggested 

Uaming Objectives: L. The child can unscrew each barrel. 

2. The diild can nest the halves within each other. 

3. The child can turn over and stack the halves. 

4. With help, the child can learn to name the various 
colon . 

5. The child can match colors that are the same. 

6. The child can identify the animal as a kittie 
cat . 

7. The child can \ise the barrels to demonstrate 
sise: small, mediun, large. 

8. The child can screw the halves of the barrels 
back togel sr. 
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9. The halv«8 can be counted by the child. 
10. The diild can neet the barrels with one another. 



Nane: 

Description: 



Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 



Play Chips 

A circular plastic box with four shaped cylinders 
c\xt into it: six^sided^ square r triangle* circle. 
Ten wooden chips of corresponding shapes fit into 
each cylinder. The chips are color-keyed to their 
shape. 

1. The diild places tiie shi^d disk in its correct 
place • 

2« The child can separate all diips of one color. 

3. The child can separate all chips of one shape. 

4. The child can make a pattern on the floor using 
the varioxas chipe. 

5. With help, the child can learn to name the 
colors . 

6. With help, the child can learn to name the 
shapes . 

7. The child can learn to name the shape of the 
hole in the circular box. 



Name: Locking House 

Description: This is a sturdy wooden house with four doors on hinges. 

One door has a latch lock, one door has a hook lock, 
one door has a magnetic lock , and the fourth door has 
a turning knob lode. Small wooden cars and people are 
included in the locking house. 
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Suggested 

Learning Objectives: 1. 

2. 

4. 



Ihe child can lock each door. 
The child can "unlock each door and open it. 
With help, the c^ild can identify each lock. 
Itie child can use each door to classify 
similar objects (e.g. •'Put all yellow chips in 
this door.") 
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PATTERN AND DESIGN MAKING EQUIPMENT 



Toys which lend thenselves to pattern mking provide a worthwhile 
introduction for children to the concept of arbitrary systems. Knowledge 
of this concept provides a basis for generalization when later the 
children encounter written language and numeration. Also early experi-* 
ences in manipulating such toys and creating and reproducing patterns 
with them encourage in children the development of the important abilities 
of visual memory and recognition. A child who has dealt with designs 
brings a background in these skills to the learning tasks necessary for 
reading and math. 

The Project owns a variety of toys ^ich easily generate designs. 
Among them are peg9 and peg boards » beads and strings » inch cubes » 
parquetry blocks » sewing picture cards and weaving mats with sticks. 
Because these toys tend to have many small pieces i be very careful,, 
especially with Phase I children^ that no child puts any in his mouth. 
Also» confine the use of these toys to a well defined area, such as a 
table or a taped off area on the floor. This provides an easier way 
to be sure the children use the material safely and, further, makes clean- 
up easier. 

Hie child initially sees pattern making toys as purely manipulative 
devices. Placing pegs^ stringing beads> stacking blocks^ sewing picture 
cards y weaving rnats^ and placing inch cubes are skills %Aich must be 
learned. Allow time and experience for this learning. Be sure the child 
has good motor dexterity in the task before stressing the pattern making 
aspect. In the meantime, mention and discuss the patterns that do emerge. 
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When a child has mastered simple manipulation, the assistant 
teacher should begin to demonstrate very simple designs, for example, 
a stack of three blue blocks, for the child to duplicate. Remember 
you are teaching the child to understand the concept of "same" as well 
as the concept of shape or color*. This is not an easy task for the 
child at first. Be patient and expect many errors in the beginning. 
Say to the child, "Can you make a, e.g., tower, like mine." Be sure 
the materials are readily available. In the beginning, put out only 
the materials which will exactly replicate your pattern. When the child 
has mastered this step, put out a few extraneous pieces. Some children 
will want to take your model apart and use it to build their own. Explain 
that they should use yours to look at and touch, so that they can make 
another just like it. 

Gradually increase the complexity of the patterns you present. Be 
sure the child has mastered the execution of less difficult designs be- 
fore moving on. 

A good conclusion to working wit*^ pattern making materials i.^ to 
ask the child to create a pattern of his own. You then reproduce it. 
This provides a chance to underscore the concept of samenes.s in a diffe- 
rent way. It also allows you to discuss the colors u?ed and the shapes 
created by the child. 
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BLOCKS, LECO, BUILDING TOYS 

Building toys ccMabine qualities of both manipulative and pattern 
making toys. Through their use, children can discover much about balance 
and design. Blocks provide chUdren with an opportunity to try out com- 
binations with different shapci. and sited objects. They can observe the 
potential of familiar material to manifest new dimensions when assembled 
in novel patterns. Blocks also allow children to create representations 
of real objects. Hou.«es, garages, barns and roads are familiar motifs. 
Children enjoy incorporating other toys such as dolls or animals with 
their block buildings. 

The children enjoy adult companionship when using building toys 
and profit by suggestions and praise. Tou also might demonstrate a 
house^ bridge, or tower «uiu encourage a child to try one on his own. 
Do not, however, actually build a structure for a child's use. Also, 
avoid over^irecting the children's use of the blocks and the consequent 
undercutting of their capacity for spontaneous, original play with the 
material. 

In order to keep the use of building toys safe and orderly, there 
are standards which all adults working with the children must support. 
The block.^ should be kept in the block corner. If a child wishes to u^^e 
them in conjunction with other toys, he should bring the others toys to 
the blocks, not vice verse. Children enjoy pushing down block structures 
and may knock down their own. Do not, however, permit them to destroy 
the work of other children. The children may not ever throw blocks. 
Often boys, particularly beginning at the Riase II level, come to believe 
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that they have more right to the blocks than do the girls. Tactfully 
try to include all interested children in block play. Do not, however, 
say, for example, %irls can use the blocks too." because this kind 
of sex-typing remark only defines the idea more in ths children »s minds 
and actually increases the competition. 
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PUZZLES 



The puisles com in five progressively aore difficult verities^ 
one piece^ one piece inter«*locking, five or less pieces interlocking, ten 
or less pieces interlocking, ten or More pieces interlocking. Each puttie 
is nunbered on the btck, and etch piece to s putsle is wrked with the 
sane nwber. The nwbers on the putties increase as the difficulty increases. 
The putties provide the child with an opportunity to see and manipulate 
a shape and its outline. Ihe putties also are useful in teaching the names 
of the objects they illustrate, the relative location of feet, hands, 
head, etc., and directional phrases such as turn over, turn around. 

The child intially does not see the puttie as a picture to be asseiri>led 
and is likely to be satisfied in dumping out, throwing or chewing the 
pieces. With tisM and direction he will learn to relate the puttie pieces 
to the empty areas. Trial and error will eventually sharpen his aware- 
ness that a certain puttie piece can be slid, without pounding, into the 
one appropriate opening. 

The correct amount of assistance and encouragement spurs the child on« 
Too much Interference will prevent the child from discovering the puttie 
solution himself and therefore deprive him of the full intellectual growth 
and accompanying satisfaction the task should provide. The younger the 
child, the more likely the need for some measure of assistance. Watch 
the child. If his interest in the Usk is high, he will probably solve 
it without your helpful suggestion. If one area of the puttie is frus- 
trating him, yt)ur observations and coanents can get him over the rough 
spot and give him the lift he needs to finish the puttie. If in doubt. 
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as to whether you should say anything, don't. 

Watch out for children who say that the puttie they have chosen la 
too difficult. They may have mastered it and are only teasing. Perhaps 
what they need is not an easier but a more difficult puzzle. 

When a child is bored with a puttie or frustrated by its difficulty^ 
don't insist that he finish it. Do demand, however, that all the pieces 
of the puztle are piled on the puttie board. This applies to the use of 
any game or toy. 
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WALL PICTURES - FLAHHEL BOARD PICTURES 

The pictures evmileble for the children ere eides in teeching 
language end certain concepts. In discussing a new picture, first say 
its naas to the child several tlBes. Let hla point to it. Encourage 
hia to say the nsM hlaself • See if he can find Xhm picture when it 
is nixed with others. If it is a wall picture, have hia pick it out 
fro« anong the others near it. 

Vhen the child can recopiise the objectt begin to point out its 
characteristics to hi»* Tell/hi» about the color» sise» shape of the 
object. Point out the relationships between the objects pictured » 
e.g.» '*This is a big doU» that is a little doU.** **This boy is in the 
car» that boy is out of the car/* Help hia observe details, e.g.» 
clouds in the sky^ flowers in the grass » curly or straight hair. The 
■ore details you can present to the child» the keener you are making 
his own powers of observation. Sound as if the content of the picture 
has Interest for you. The tone of your voice will influence the 
SMunt of attention the child will give you. Don*t nake a monologue 
of your conversation. Pause, let the child repeat yoirco«aents or 
make his own. If sow aspect of the picture which you did not observe 
catdies his eye, let hi« tell you sbout it. If he needs the word for 
the situation, tell him what it is. Don*t force the child to look at 
the picture after it has lost appeal for hln. Even if you don't get 
to point out some aspect of the picture that tiss, later on his interest 
will probably rekindle and he will be able to absorb more of the content. 
If you keep at it to the point of boring him the first time, it will be 
difficult to interest him In it again. 

When children in the Phase I group discover that the wall pictures are 
held on with tape, they vastly enjoy removing them. If an assistant 

(3 teacher sees a child taking down wall pictures, he should go to the 
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Child and say^ "Let's put this picture back vhere It belongs." Then, 
vlth the child's help, replace the picture. A child outgroirs this 
rlpplng-dcwn phase quickly If It Is handled In this way. Also, a child's 
desire to remove vail pictures diminishes If he Is helped to hang-up his 
own drcvlngs and Is given pieces of tape with which to experiment. 

Pictures give a consistent tactile sensation. Touching them over 
and over does not teach tiie child about the object pictured. It does, 
however, cauae the edges of the picture to lift from the material on 
which they are mounted. This presents the child then with the fascinating 
opportunity to peel the picture from the mounting. Therefore, for the 
sake of the appearance and life of the picture, discourage the child 
from actually handling them. Show him how to point with his finger 
without touching the picture. Some children have a need to make 
physical contact with the picture and their learning Is haapered with 
excessive concern about not touching the pictures. With flannel 
board pictures, stop the child from rolling ripping or chewing the 
picture. Be especially careful that the child does not leave the 
flannel board area with the picture In his hand. Use your own judge- 
ment reaeaberlng that the picture Is only a teaching aid but that your 
tolerating Its ^use Is bad for the child. 
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BOOKS 

When children have enjoyable experiences with books and iearn the 
pleasure available in the capacity to read, they have strong motivation 
to learn how to read. Even before this, books can teach children much 
about themselves and the world. Reading to children provides them with 
a chance to learn both the vocabulary and construction of our language. 
For all these reasons, an assistant teacher should acquire the ability 
to use books effectively with the children. 

The PRIDE Project owns many books for the children's use. The^=e 
books are kept on the open shelf of the cabinet in the center of the 
room. Books are also borrowed regularly from the Uboratory School 
Library and the Curriculum Library. Books which have been borrowed are 
stored on the top of the file cabinet. 

The children are free to take the Project's books at anytime. A 
borrowed book should be used only with adult supervision and should be 
returned to the top of the file cabinet when it has been read. Learn- 
ing to use bookf= is first a manipulative problem which fascinates a child. 
He will first be clumsy and can easily tear pages. Do not scold a child 
for accidentally ripping a page. Instead show him how to turn pa?es by 
lifting the corner. Let the child take part in repairing the book with 
tape. If a child should rip pages intentionally, tell him that he may 
not use the book in that way. Again show him how to properly handle the 
book. If the behavior persists, take the book from the child and tell 
him he may use it again when he will not hurt the book. Then redirect 
His attention to some activity in which he can use his pent up energy 
or aggression, for example, the pounding bench. Uter, offer the book 
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to the child saying that you arc sure that now he remembers how to use it. 

Children at different stages of development learn from books in 
different ways, A child's attention span and the richness of his back- 
ground largely determine how much he can derive from a particular book 
at a particular time. Do not underestimate, however, what a child is 
capable of taking in. Children will want to hear stories long before 
they themselves can use the words to tell one. Also, as long as a child 
is interested in the book, telling him the story helps him develop con- 
cepts even if he does not take in all you say. Telling the child the 
story in a book does not always mean reading the text. It takes time, 
experience, and knowledge of the child to master the skill, but a story 
teller for children must avoid the opposite errors of either boring 
the child with a mass of words he cannot understand or not providing 
the mo5t learning from the experience by skimning over too many details. 
Know the story before you read to the child. Watch and be .sensitive to 
the child's response. The youngest children enjoy simply turning pages 
and looking at pictures. They do not yet realite the pictures are part 
of a larger plot to a story. When looking at a book with a very young 
child (generally under 15 months) dwell on the content of the individual 
pictures as you would wall pictures. Do, however, make some mention 
of the plot or theme of a book, for instance, noting that the pictures 
of dogs, cats, fish, etc, are all pictures of animals. 

As children develop they enjoy learning how the pictures fit 
together into a story. Some children will attend long enough to hear 
only a quick condensation of the story. Others will be able to take 
in a partly conden5ed and partly text-read version. Some can hear the 
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whole 3tory read. The most mature enjoy details added by the story 
teller. 

Althouj^ an assistant teacher may start reading to an individual 
child, others are usually attracted and the story telling turns into 
a group activity. To minimise confusion hold the book yourself. Tell 
the children it will be your chance to turn the pages. Say that when 
you have finished reading together they may hold the book themselves. 
Put enthusiasm into your story-telling. If an older child talks, 
comments > or points while you are telling the story, give him little 
attention and keep going. Scolding him will embarrass him and disrupt 
the pleasant atmosphere. Replying will distract everyone. Vfhen you 
have completed the story, take up his remarks* 

Use vivid expression, varying the pitch and tenpo of your voice. 
Pau5es, whispering and quick starts also add excitement to story telling. 
The children feel a need sometimes for familiar experiences. If you 
read an appealing story well, expect requests to repeat it many times. 
If the very young children become preoccupied with a detail, for example, 
growling like a lion they see in the illustrations, let them enjoy it 
and do not press them to keep moving. Bear in mind that stories can be 
a vehicle from vrtiich children can enrich their language in both voca- 
bulary and usage. Stories help children learn to deal with complex events. 
Stress transitional words like "first," "next," and "finally," to ease 
the children's mastery of sequence. Point out associations, for example, 
"the5e boys are brothers," ^'the momgy apples, oranges, and grapes 
in a fruit bowl," "this dog is big, this one is little." Discuss 
motivation of characters. If the children are old enough to deal with 
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the question^ ask them what they would have done or what they liked 
about the story. Do not ask questions that can be answered by yes or 
no, for example, "Did you like the story?" 

When reading to Phase II and PreKindergarten children, point to 
various words in the text that have been used in reading lessons or 
might be familiar to children from signs or advertisements. Do not, 
however, sacrifice the children *s attention by doing this at an 
exciting part of the story. Instead, take up this activity after an 
initial reading of the story* If the children are interested, read 
to them pointing to each word as you read it. 

Always j^trive to make using books interesting and fun for the 
children. When they have tired of a story, put it away praaptly. Next 
time they will bring new experiences and ideas to the book and take 
new learning from it. If they are pressured to stay after their attention 
has dissipated^ there may be no next time. 
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ART MATERIALS 

Young children's art is satisfying to Ita creators because of the 
process not the product. Scribbling with crayons > tearing and cutting paper, 
brush and finger painting are in themselves delightful to children. Please 
respect this motor-oriented, non-representational stage at which the very 
young children perform. 

Only with time and adult suggestion do children become representational 
in their art activities. Children draw the important things in their lives, 
those things which have the most meaning for them. Realism and accuracy of 
execution in art are not values for very young children. Children's enjoyment 
of art is fostered when their works are praised, ^rfien they have the time 
and materials to discover new potentials in their drawings, when they can 
discuss what they art doing or have done. It is almost as serious an error 
to bestow insincere praise on a child's art work as it is to be critical of 
it, A child quickly recognizes an adult's patroniiation of him and is mad- 
just as unconfortable by the attitude as any adult would be. At best, value 
statements should be kept to a minimum. When children are forced to meet 
someone else's standards in the use of art materials their pleasure is 
diminished and they cannot learn confidence in their ability to work with 
materials. In this sajne vein, an adult should not draw for a child. The 
child realizes he cannot match the adult's pictures and loses interest in 
trying for himself. 

Do not interrogate a child about his work by asking, "What did you draw?" 
This question and those like it usually have the opposite effect for the one 
intended. Children see it as a conversation killer. Ideally any .di.scussion 
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of a child's work should deal with it's tangible properties. Point out th« 
colors the child is using. Remark on any shapes or patterns he has made. 
Making comments ^he child perceives as honest invites him to talk about his 
work much more readily than does abarwtof compliments. 

Art supplies for the PRIDE Project Phase I and II are stored in room 
G-39 in the cabinent above the counter in which the sink is located. Paints, 
chalks, clay, scissors and other potentially messy or dangerous materials 
are used only with the permission of the supervising teacher. Each child 
who uses paint or other materials which could stain his clothes must wear 
a smock. If a child refuses to wear a smock, tell him, without ei»>otional 
emphasis, that he need not wear the smock but that he may not use the 
materials until he puts on a smock. 

If possible, an assistant teacher should work with only a few children 
at a time. If the area is crowded, rou^ housing and spilled, crushed and 
broken materials and unexpectedly decorated walls are likely to result. 
When a spill occurs, it should be cleaned as quickly as possible in order 
to prevent staining or further smearing. If the child who spilled is old 
enough to understand the concept of helping, he should be encouraged to 
cooperate in the clean up effort. Never make any kind of issue of spill.s 
because it will embarrass the child and likely only encourage more accidents. 
When a child leaves the table, he should leave all art supplies on the 
table, A picture a child wishes to take home should be labeled with his 
name and placed on the shelf over the children's clothes or in the sleeve 
of his coat. 

Art activities will be initiated oft»a by the supervising teacher. 
Assistant teachers may Degin working with the children after first conferring 
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the supervising teacher. Suaestions for various art sessions are 

Crayons: Color on white or colored paper, color over 
different textures to see pattern. 

Paints: Brush painting, finger painting. 

Play dough or clay: Roll, shape, stretch, press patterns on, 

cut or Mark with other objects • 

Paste and glue or tape on a background: Pictures from 

Magazines, torn or cut paper, yam, 
sparkles, dry cereal, macaroni. 

Chalk: On dry or wet paper. 

Sissors: Cut fringe, strips, shapes in paper or cloth. 
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TV, FIIXS, REOORDS, TAPES 

Much 4udio-vi9ual material is used with the children outside of the 
T.E.A. The use of the TV, presently, i9 confined to watching five minutes 
of Sesame Street on occasion in the morning. However, films, films trips ' 
records and tapes are employed extensively to enrich the children's ex- 
periences. Some of the software used is owned by the Project, some is 
borrowed. All the hardware is Project property. 

Assistant teachers will often be asked to operate equipment or direct 
the children in learning situations using A * V materials. Before using 
any of the equipment, be sure you are familiar with its operation. If 
you have any doubt, consult an experienced assistant teacher or the 
supervising teacher. The equipment is very expensive both to buy and 
maintain and, therefore, risks should never be taken when using it. 

The children of the Phase I group should never touch the equipment. 
The Phase II and PreKindergarten children are permitted to operate 
equipment only on rare occasions. When a child uses instrument controls, 
it should only be as an individual under close supervision and with the 
knowledge of the supervising teacher. If a child plays with or touches 
equipment when he should not, the nearest adult should remove his hands 
and tell him that, for example, the film atrip projector makes pictures 
he can enjoy ri^t now but that he may not run it until he is bigger. 
The children should be allowed to observe an adult operating a machine 
and often like to hear simple explanations of the mechanics. While it 
is not totally satisfying for them, they can quickly adjust to the idea 
that A-V equipment is one part of their school environment which they 
may look at, but not manipulate. 
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A-V activities are initiated by the supervising teacher for whatever 
part of the group is in the roca. Before the activity is commenced, all 
assistant teachers should cooperate in any preliminary clean-up which is 
necessary. This entails, especially with the very youn^^ children, speci- 
fying what needs to be picked up and where it should go, Kxample and 
encouragement from assistant teachers an naoeaaazy in helping the children, 
learn this routine. After the area has been prepared, direct the atten- 
tion of the children to the planned activity. When the activity includes 
a visual component, the children are asked to sit down so that those 
behind them can see. Try to motivate all the children to participate, 
but if a child refuses to come, do not distract and bore the rest of the 
group by bringing him against his will. Often he will come later if 
little is made of his initial refusal. If a child's behavior is such 
that the attention of the rest of the group is threatened, an assistant 
teacher should take the child for a walk outside the room. 

While engaged in A-V activities, an assistant teacher's role will 
vary depending on the age of the group and the nature of the activity. 
For example, a film strip and story used with the Phase I group often 
requires a simplification of text in order for it to have meaning for 
the child. Therefore, you would need to provide for the children sitting 
near you appropriate conments on the film strip. If the same filmstrip- 
record combination were used with the Phase II group, it mi^t be better 
to say nothing about the film strip but instead direct the attention of 
the children to the record. Guidance for assistant tfacher participation 
in an activity is given by the supervising teacher. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTIVITIES INVOLVING SEVERAL CHILDREN 



If wc arc short of assistant teachers and several children need 

your attention y try making use of these suggestions: 

!• Take a few children to look at new decorations in the hall, or 
upstairs . 

2. If it is unlocked, go to the gym with a few energetic children, 

3. Color pictures with crayons, being careful not to let the 
children hold more than one crayon at a time. 

4. Build with blocks - make houses, stores, cars, trains, 

5. Watch Sesame Street 9:00 - 10:00, channel 12. 

6. Sing or recite nursery rhymes or songs. Pl«y hand, circle or 
clapping games, 

e.g. "Ring Around the Rosie" 

"London Bridge Is Falling Down" 

"Thir Little Piggie Went to Market" 

"Clap, Clap, Clap, Your Hands" 

"Itsy Bitsy Spider" 

"Patty Cake" 

"Jack Be Nimble" 

"Row, Row, Row, Your Boat" 

"Bear Hunt" 

"Jack and Jill" 

"Farmer in the Dell" 

"Thtmbkin" 

7. Show the children photographs of themselves. 

8. String beads. 

9. Read a story. 

10. Play a film strip and record. 

11. Play the sounds tape. 

12. Match colors using disks, cut-outs, objects in room, taffies 
or M & M's. 

13. Work with Play Dough or Clay. 

14. Discuss pictures on the walls. 
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15. If weather pemits, take a few children out onto the grass. 

16. Go to the mirror and point out to children their facial features, 
body parts, articles of clothing, etc. 

17. Tell a story using the plastic too or farm animals or flannel 
board. 

18. Have an imaginary meal with the dishes - have the children decide 
what they'll eat and let them serve. 

19. Play Dominos. 

20. Play "Simon Says." 

21. Pl«y "Follow tho LMdw." Bo ouro you don't load tho ohildran to 
do things that «ro not pormittod, o.g., itonding on flhairs. 

22. Play "Red Light, Green Light." 

23. Have the children help clean up by putting all toys on the tables. 

24. Have the children practice buttoning their sweaters. 

25. Take out the fabric s«q>les - let the children feel each piece, 
and discuss its texture and color. 

26. Say the numbers in the nudber line, pointing to each nuneral. 

27. Have each child name all the other children and any student 
assistants he can. 

28. Have one child tell what another is wearing, 

29. Count off as you put, e.g. blocks into a box. 

30. Role-play that you are a nurse, store owner, bus driver and 
encourage the children to assume roles the same or complementary 

31. Blow soap bubbles. 

32. Play game with list of directions following activities .. 
sometimes let one of the children give the directions . 
think up some of your own. (see following pages) 

***5«ution: With any group activity for very young children, atten- 
tion spans will vary. Don't lo«« the whole group 
trying to keep one child's interest. 
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DIRECTION - FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES 

I Do with the children. 
II Give the command, see if they can do it alone. 



1. 


Touch your nose. 


2. 


Open your nouth. 


3. 


Touch your ears. 


4, 


Show me your teeth. 


5. 


Touch your ankles. 


6. 


Stick out your tongue. 


7. 


Touch your hair. 


8. 


Touch your shoes. 


9. 


Touch your knees . 


10. 


Clap your hands. 


11. 


Stand up. 


12. 


Touch your elbows . 


13. 


Sit down. 


14. 


Wiggle your f ingers . 


15. 


Put your thumb in your mouth. 


16. 


Close your eyes. 


17. 


Open your eyes. 


18. 


Touch your shoulders. 


19. 


Stand on one foot. 


20. 


Hold up one hand. 


21. 


Hold up two hands. 
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22. Touch your wrists. 

23. Stand up again. 

24. Hold your nose. 

25. Put your hands on your hips. 

26. Touch your head. 

27. Sit down again. 

28. Jump up. 

Create some of your own. 

Try giving two and three successive directions (this improves 
children's listening and auditory memory skills) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Hie children have one or \mo half-hour physical education periods each 
week. Most of the year, due to the wather, these are spent in the gym. 
If the day is warn and clear and the ground is dry, the period is usually 
«pent outside. Diere is one swinning lesson each week for the Phase II 
center children. 

The diildren are told they are going to the gym or outside only when 
it is time to leave. Ihey look forward to this period so much that if 
they learn a trip is planned for later in the session, it is difficult to 
keep their attention on any other activities. 

After the gym period has been announced, each child wearing hard- 
soled shoes has his shoes removed, fastened together with a clothes-pin 
marked with his name and placed on the top of the c .othes cadDinet. 
Children may wear sneakers to the gym. When the children are prepared 
and sitting, they are aisked to walk calmly holding hands to the gym. Be 
sure no children run ahead because there is an open staircase they must 
walk dcwn to enter the gym and trying to negotiate it without help would 
be dangerous for the ciiildren. 

In the gym, balls, hoops, climbing equipment and mats are the basic 
equipment used. Especially with the infant group, little direction need 
be given in the use of the materials. The older groups respond well to 
simple game suggestions such as tossing balls and running races (where no 
winner is pointed out) . 

The basic mistake assistant teachers should avoid in the gym is 
turning a physical education period into a spectator sport for the ciiildren. 
Keep asking yourself this question, -If^ho is getting the exercise here, the 
child or me?*" If it is a case ^ere you are putting forth all the effort, 
the child will not want to ruin his good thing by moving on his own. It 
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is perfectly all right to do an activity with a cMld. The problem lies in 
doing an activity for a child. 

When the period is over, the children should be seated on the floor 
near the exit door. When they are calJi^ they leave for the piayroon again 
being encouraged to walk quiet^^y, holding hands. As soon as the children 
have returned, those in stocking feet should have their shoes put back on. 
Never take down several pairs of shoes at the mmm time because the children 
resiow the clothes*pins and matching a child with his shoes is then dif- 
ficult. 

The playground outside is seldom used due to the %reather. Therefore, 
the children find it very novel and exciting to play there. They also have 
a rather limited understanding of the hazards of outdoor play equipment. 
For both of these reasons, assistant teadiers should be especially vigilant 
of the children's safety outaide. Each child using a swing should receive 
the undivided attention of one adult* Great caution should be taken to 
keep other children from venturing into the path of moving swings. (The 
children are permitted on the climbing equipment only if there is sufficient 
manpower to provide adequate supervision, no more than two children to one 
adult.) The children should not leave the flat area outside the room. If a 
child should stray out of the area, do not run after him. Walk calmly in 
his direction calling his name. The children enjoy being chased and if 
you indicate that you think keeping them in a specified area is a game, 
they will behave accordingly. Please do not let them believe that the bound- 
4iry restrictions are anything but a very serious demand. All of ithe 
children are entirely too young to be allowed anywhere even remotely near 
the busy traffic surrounding the L.R.C. unless accompanied, hand-in*hand, 
by an adult. 
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Swiwing lessons are provided for the Phase II children through the 
coopsration of tte W.C.S.C. Physical Education Department. The south 
canpus pool is used for the lessons. Assistant teachers scheduled for 
the hours of swinming instruction and not previously canmitted to home 
program appointments for that tine, woiic at the pool. The assistant 
teacher may either participate directly in the lessens or supervise the 
children waiting for a turn in the water. If you will be working with the 
children during swisvdng lessons, you will receive a set of detailed 
instructions • 



TEACHING STATIONS 



Students who htve experience working with the PRIDE Project are 
asked to work with individual children or small groups at the teaching 
stations located in room The gotls, specific directions, and 

materials for the lessons used are provided by the supervising teacher. 

Generally^ the learning experiences planned for the teaching 
stations involve those skills or concepts with which the child is just 
attaining mastery. A child might, for example, work on matching skills 
with shapes, sizes, or colors. Other activities^ involving practice 
in discriminating tastes, smells^ sounds^ and feels^ are used as well 
as work in math and reading. The relative quiet^ unstimulating surround- 
ings and individual teaching employed in the teaching stations provide 
a situation in which a child's attention span is maximized and focused 
on a particular object. Children learning in this atmosphere show 
substantial development. 
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TOTAL ENVIRONMENT AREA (T.E.A.) 

The T.K.A., room G-17, contains a cylindrical projection surface 
with a carpeted floor. The viewing area is entered through a flap door 
in the hoop of screening material. The children and assistant teachers, 
therefore, are enclosed in a 360-degree viewing area. Projection equip- 
ment (film strip, slide and super-8 projectors) and sound equipment 
(stereo system and tape player-recorders) are located outside the screen. 
Visual images are projected from the outside, through the screen, and 
viewed on the opposite inside surface of the circle. 

In the T.E.A. , experiences and sensory stimulation are provided, 
which would otherwise be less accessible to the children. Because the 
visual and auditory stimulation the child receives there is entirely 
controlled, a situation is created in ^ich distractions can be greatly 
minimised and attention to the object at hand can be intensely focused 
and concentrated. For example, to help the children develop the concept 
of "horse" multiple images, both still and moving, of horses might be 
projected on all 360* of the cylinder, while the audio equipment plays 
the sounds of horses neighing, snorting, and galloping. 

Lessons, stories, and games are presented with objectives in lan- 
guage and sensory development, reading, math, social studies, and health 
and safety. A great effort is made to use an interdisciplinary approach 
in the preparation of presentations for use in the T.E.A. The T.E.A., 
when in operation, is staffed by a projectionist and two or three 
assistant teachers. Before each presentation, the projectionist, 
assistant teachers, and supervising teacher discuss the objectives and 
materials involved and also individualizing procedures to be employed 
with specific children. 
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HOME PRXRAH 



The PRIDE Project conducts^ in addition to its center-based programs, 
two home programs. The Phase I home program consists of 23 children, aged 
12 to 20 months, involved in their first year of individual tutoring. In 
the Phase II Home Program, 22 children, aged 26 to 38 months, are enrolled 
for their second year. When Phase I group is recruited, approximately 50 
children are enrolled. These children are randomly assigned to the center 
program or the home program. Each year both groups are pre-tested in the 
fall and post-tested in the spring. The statistical information derived 
serves to measure the impact of the two programs. 

Each child in the home program receives two weekly visits of approxi- 
mately 40 minutes each from an assistant teacher. Within the limits of 
scheduling restrictions, a child is tau^t by a single assistant teacher. 
Rides to and from the child's home, when necessary, are provided. 

When a child is assigned to an assistant teacher, it is the respon- 
sibility of the assistant teacher to gather some preliminary data re- 
garding the child from the supervising teacher. He sure you know the child's 
age, his interests and his past performance as appraised by those who 
have worked with him. Seek suggestions as to materials, activities, and 
techniques which might assist you in getting a good start with your par- 
ticular child. 

If you have never taught previously in the home program and there j>- 
r'^'Hilable manpower, an experienced assistant teacher will accompany you 
on your first home program visit. In preparing to leave the center, you 
will need to collect a home program report sheet (see sample copy, page 63). 
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These arc kept on top of the file cabinet in Roon G-39. Also assent le a 
supply of Materials for use with the child. Until you have made several 
visits to the ci\ild and are truly knowledgeable concerning the child's 
level of development and attention span, bring a wide variety and large 
number of toys, games, art materials, and books with you. While you will 
have a selection of toys with you during each visit, they should be pre- 
sented one at a time to the child. Leave those still to be used out of 
sight and reach of the child. 

When you arrive at the home, remember that both the child and his 
family will need time to become accustomed to you. Just as with the 
children in the center, being gentle and patient in the beginning ^ 
will ultimately speed the process of establishing rapport. Do not 
be too distressed if the child initially will have nothing to do with 
you or even clings crying to his mother. A child who reacts in 
this way is likely overly dependent. By slowly drawing this child 
out you are providing him with the very valuable learning experience 
of developing trust and affection for a non-family mnber. 

The parents of hom program children have been asked to provide a 
quiet woric area for you and their child. Some hones cannot easily meet 
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this need but it is your responsibility to help create a good work atmo- 
sphere for the tutoring session. For example^ if the rest of the family 
is watching the TV in the living room, you might ask permission to work 
with the child in the kitchen pointing out that he will learn better with 
fewer distractions. Of course, if the family refuses you should not pursue 
the issue but should try to make the best of the situ ation as it exists. 

Home program lessons should encompass as much of the center program 
*s possible. Ordinarily Phase I Home Program children receive concept^ 
vocabulary and perception developing experiences similar to those r«o«lv«d by the 
Phase I center children. Phase II Home Program children work in the 
above*mentioned areas on a more sophistocated level and also study begin- 
ning number concepts. Because the assistant teacher usually comes to 
know the child assigned him better than other staff members, a large part 
of the direction for the child's instruction is assistant teacher generated. 

The supervising teachers are available to give suggestions for Lessons 
or other problems you may encounter in teaching a child. Some member of 
the staff should be promptly informed if a child has more than two con- 
secutive absences or spotty attendence; if the home is so noisy or crowded 
that the teaching situation is difficult; if there is a conflict with the 
child or parent which is not improving; or if some other circumstance is 
reducing the session's learning potential for the child. 

The report sheet should be filled out according to the directions on 
it. Any comments you can add are very helpful. Most assistant teachers 
fill in the preliminary information and names of materials on the way to 
the child's home and rate the child's performance and make cornnents while 
riding back to the college. 
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In addition to conpleting the report sheet » you should also fill in 
the weekly Hone Program Attendance Sheet (see sample copy, Page 64) op- 
posite the name of the child you are teaching. The current sheet is 
hung on the wall to the left of door in Room G-39. If the visit occurred 
as planned, fill in with the word •'seen." if there is a change from the 
routine, describe it in a phrase, for example, child sick,'' "snow day," 
"child seen by substitute teacher." 

The parents have been informed that the assistant teacher may not 
babysit while tutoring, if asked by the mother if you would object to 
watching the child or children while she is out for a ndnute, please tell 
her that you would like to but that the college does not permit you to do 
so. It is necessary to adhere to this policy because once the assistant 
teacher has assumed responsibility fer the child, he must not leave until 
the parent returns. If the mother is late returning, the assistant teacher, 
all others tutoring in this time period, the driver and possibly the whole 
center program are thrown off schedule. If a serious emergency occurs and 
the assistant teacher judges the family desperately needs him, he may, act- 
ing as a private individual, give the help which is required. 

In the past, assistant teachers have been stranded across town be- 
cause of some confusion on the part of the driver. It is ^'<»ry unlikely 
this will ever happen to you. However, if you should miss your ride back 
to the college, return to the home in which you have been teaching or some 
'other neighborhood home in which PRIDE Project teachers visit. Ask to 
borrow the phone and call 436-2835, 436-2886, or 436-2529 ^d report your 
situation and location to the secretary. As soon as possible a driver 
will be sent to pick you up. 
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Hone Prograa Report 
The PRIDE Project 



Child* 8 Masae 



Teacher's Name 
Date 



Material 



Verbalization 

Cbjective Successful Tried Unsuccessful Yes No 



ts: 



Hoae Program 
Phase I 



Name 



Week of 



First Visit 



Second Visit 
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